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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


IMITATED FROM THE PERSIAN, 
BY MISS GAMBLE 


Tue blushing morn with roses veiled, 
Advances from her eastern bower, 

And dewdrops by her breath exh aled, 
Tremble like pearls upon a flower. 


' bring the wine 


Haste, loved companion 
And breathe with me the ambrosial air, 


(A gale 


While we the erystal goblet share 





from paradise divine.) 


The rose upon her emerald throne 
Reigns in that bower to lovers true 

Let then our chalice be o’erflown, 
With liquor of her ruby hue 


Why at the banquet still abide ? 

Dost thou not view the dawning day 
Open thy gates, oh keeper, wide 
Companion, why so long delay’ 
Oh! youth beloved, pour to thy fair, 
And bid the bright Libation flow ; 

And wise one, let thy evening prayer 
Inspired by wine more fervid glow. 
Like Hafiz, seize the kiss divine . 
From the pure lip of maid most dear ; 


lis sweeter in the balmy wine 


More precious than a pe ’s tenr 





esteem than those who have become distinguished for physical dex cepart, when the figure of an aged man tottering slowly up the steep, 
erity, in which, in truth, any one could obtain the same proficiency 4! rested his attention he old man was meanly clad, and, as he 


tall , , j 
: want foebly on I stall, to ta reath ¢ iSsOn is it 8 
who would abandon himself to them m the same decree — . i his stafl, to take breath after his toilsome ascent, | 


ance rested upon the person of the sage Rabbi Abimelech, for it 





To suggestions | these the monarch lent an unwilling ear, a he who sat in the gate distributing -« daily alms to the poor, 

and gene rally managed to forget them as soon as they wer the hungry, and the wayfarer 

concluded © The Lord direct thy goings out and thy comings im,” said the 
After many an unsuccessful trial, the king had at length become Rabbi, with a self-satistied smile, dropping the com into the ex 


tended palm of the stranger” “ Lo! I have tarned from the ninth 





ible to execute a feat which he had long laboured for, and was now 





towers and pinnacles of the Temple have thrown 





anxious that his courtiers and ladies should be spectators of the dis i ee ie } ; . 

t their dark shadows across the brook of Cedron, even unto the base 
la ak hots . } hein and as telope s ! 
play. He carried them, therefore, to the plam, and an antelope was of the Mount of Olives, to bestow this last gerah of forty m an alms, 
found, aslee Pp. The monarch discharged an arrow with such prec according to a vow which | made last Pentecost. and behold thou 





sion as to graze its ear. The animal awoke, and put his hind hoot 4! to receive it 
, 1 : + 4 py ous Is the o " he } ) rp : 
to the ear, to brush off the fly by which he conceived himself an Pree the gift which come‘a from the heart, more precious 


than the Aralian frankincense, and sweeter than the neh honey of 

















ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


THE KING AND THE ANTE 





LOPE, 


OR PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT. 


Tue court of Baharam, the 








gayest companies that ever encircled the Sassanian throne. 
have been periods in the history of the country when the palace has 
exhibited superiour splendour; there have been times of greater 
luxury, and reigns when wit has flourished with more brillhance ; but 
never, pe rhaps, has there been an ave in which active amusement 
and bodily diversion have been so systematically and incessantly 
pursued. The understanding of the monarch might be rated con- 
siderably above the average of kingly intellect; yet a candid and 
impartial observer would probably have characterized him as rest- 
less rather than enterprising, ingenious rather than wise. He was 
vet young when he ascended the throne, and that ambition which 
belonged to his nature, having never been directed by prudent cour 
sellors, to objects worthy of its possessor’s talents and station, led 


a1 


! to feats of bodily strength and 


tion accorded 


him to seek the distin 
skill, rather than to bend his energies to those pursuits of which the 
scene was the cabinet and not the field, of which the reward was 
the approbation of the wise and the result the happiness of the coun. 
trv The courtier of course had the taste of his master; and to 
hurl the lance, to draw the bow, to rein the struggling steed and to 
follow the flying deer, soon became the only oc« pations of the at- 
tendants of Baharam 

In all the undertakings of king, the chief object which he 





sought was the applause of those around him. Whenever he went 
into the field the ladies of his court accompanied him; and the won- 


der and dehght which they testified at any extraordinary feat of 
skill, constituted abundant recompense for the trouble which he had 


taken. Among the females attached to his court was one who, though 


less personally attractive, perhaps, than any other in the circle, pos 





sessed, by the commanding vigour of her intellect, and the winning 


gentleness of her temper, a greater influence than any over the 


heart of the monarch. ‘The mild intelligence that dwelt in every fea- 


ture of her countenance, gave to her face a power which was denied 
to the more sparkling eye and the more blushing cheek. Notwith 
standing all the efforts to gain the smiles of this lady, the king never 
found that to his hopes she responded with all the gratification he 
could have wished to inspire Her smile when won was always 


mingled with a shade either of regret or contempt. In truth, she 


loved Baharam, and was grieved to see his powers applied to ends 
so little worthy of his dignity; she wished him to be withdrawn 
from enterprises so insignificant, to others which would adorn his 
Station and exalt his name 

“ Surely,” she would sometimes say to him, throwing the advice 
im an impersonal form, * surely, sire, those persons who are emi- 
nent for mental or political greatness, command a larger portion of 


1 king of Persia, was one of the 















































noved As the hoot was passing above his head, another arrow ; - : 
: ' . " B Hebro If ] might know my lord's name, my heart would net for 
from the rove OW fastene tto? Ww i ‘xulting haray tit , , 
rom the roya: oO eee Oe ae eee we CEs G Saneram |» twhen ft up my voice in prayer to the Ruler of Israel,’ said 
turned from the congrat ions of the throng to ns favourite lady, respectfully 
expecting to receive her warmest praises. Vexed to see that toil ed the Rabbi Abimelech.’ 
squandered upon an unworthy trick which, properly applied, might om men term ‘the sinicas whose voice is as the 
, . 1 war m the | whose wor ure tt 
have enlarged empire and consummated mighty revolutions, the lady ‘ : ' “ sys 7 - ; par ert cece 
~ works ol rf iooushess Who « the naked, leeds the hungry 
ii nied + Noche bs ape teee y Yop - : gry, 
coolly replied, “* Necko hurden z pur kurden est; Practice make ; s alms of the tenth part of his substance neleed thn 
pertect.” stra er 
Enraged at this uncourtly observation, the king instantly ordered * The same,” answered the self-glorified Rabbi; ind now, let 
her to be carried to the mountains, and there exposed to perish me pray thee, thy 1 «, and mm W city the rt a dweller 
. } , ' Alas’ answered t stranger, “ lam as a repre ht " in 
le order was promptly obeyed ; the lady was left alone on the esisahenasde , > lan a2 ch to my kun 
1a " " , . dred <i my name sa cdetloment to the pao l Taciite 
1K a untain lores an > tran ‘tu i he pale } ' 
middie of a mountain forest, and the train returned to the palace, Unfortunate man! in what hast ofleadod o ot the law 
“Tn this t N ve | otlended Behold, | went forth at the last 
About four vears after the events described above, Baharam was  V'ititage season into the vineyards, and the vintagers were pressing 
walking with his minister near the plain where he had pierced the OC GrSPes 6S Nae Wine: peesece Hd VAC FOR WINE Tah UNO the Vals, 
7 even the red wine of Lebanon and, eary with the tor and 
hoot of the antelope 
! heat of the dav, | was tempted, anc ess | did drank of the 
4 » ion.” ontd the kine see 9 66 thar + «} 
It wa re, aid the k ¢ ina musing mood, that my r wine. W . d ive been an abon i to me, seemyp that 
ness destroved a lady for a thoughtless speech, a d I was ceprived lam a Nazarite from my youth.” 
of the only person W im I ever loved l place w she oc The s ‘ R . kf i the ce wed Israelite as from 
pied within my heart has never been supplied. Why was order 4 ee ‘ Lele ‘ vith ' ous 
, } — ‘ l Say ‘ ‘ ecto ¢ lool 
dictated bv passing passion executed with such lata recisio It i 
° ta ‘ 
is the curse of rovaity, that while the resolution of & ¥ plans ts o Been 9 . — : athe 3 7 ; ‘ “| 
controlled by the weakness of humanit the irrevocable decision of | yet su san ‘a ’ ives of 
divinity presides over the r execution. To the rashness and errours his own} eart ’* ‘ \ : ‘ ot 
} nus, | ot tree ‘ ‘ S 
of ordinary men ts grat ted the blessing Of timely repentance ¢ : © he ve ( i t t 
’ t s d fast u ‘ con 
the discovery of his wrong, by an errmg king, only wakes a barren 
a \l yeose t ‘ ' ‘ ‘ sccm 
neuist ‘ 
anguish ne feeblenes dicated, t ‘ ‘ treet, ¥ e Ali 
While the king thus soliloguized, his walk brought him within pyeles ponder ‘ ew oft eh ook his way 
sight of a small cottage almost hidden among the trees, at the door towa his ow we © (hy reach \ nelech retired 
of which he beheld, with amazement, a young and delicate female to fits own cha Itw * t ‘ the house 
) ! ! ] > le | * ‘ ale ‘ 
carrying a cow upon her shoulder up a flight of twenty steps. As . . : ’ and 
7 = « 1 cheerless ‘ ew the dum tw fit 
tonished at a circumstance so extraordinary, he immediately sent ' 
there w { Neve . ent \ ch to ¢ le 
mint nguire b ; , suc , strenoth was 
his minister to inquire by what means 1 unusual streng uM guish a female figure stand . , , she «x , 
ht to reside ina form so frail. The minister returned with — of \ mellow t ' «, which 
the information that the lady said her secret should be revealed to exceeded in height the usual standard of f nan [was 80 ©x 
' renart 4 — mnve \ ef liernat 
none but Baharam, and to him only on his condescending to visit Wisitcly propo : vey Aol . y 
" lot ‘ tert ler ait ré ‘ ‘ ‘ \ ‘ seo { 
her alone. The king instantly went, and when he had ascended ‘ 
dark and trous d her smile w ‘ can pon the bosom 
t t les »] } t le sight ’ 
o her room, a red her to explain the remarkable sigl of the still waters Phe ae , . for he never be 
* Four vears ago,” she replied, “I took possessio1 of this upper fore had beheld so 1 ‘ bie ty new | e wt ed his bosom 
| ! ! " i} 
room Soon after my arrival | bought a small calf, which I regu und ant sual fire od his Ve Ath ec found words 
larly carried up and down the steps, once every day This exer eX] his ' a ‘ ! dan l.”’ ened 
: A he, “thy vist ts f ‘ t rt mor welcome to 
cise I have never intermitted, and the improvement of my strengt! -apgit , . . , 
: ‘ mv chamber i the pole ant ocour of te ve r Vines in the 
nas kept pace with the increasing weight of the anima ‘a 
,T oe } om te neat his admiration } he een , = 
lhe monarch began » repeat his admiration of what he had seen, “J am.” said the abashed intruder, while a roseate blush over 
but she bade him not to lavish praise where praise was bot due spread the marble whitenes f hee oft cheek and lofty brow, “| 
* Pracuce makes perfect,” said the lady in her natural voice, and at m, a8 VOU may perceive, a stranger 1 a Gentile. unworthy to 
the same time liftiag her veil, displayed the features of her whor come beneath the roof of the far-famed K Abumelech, the words 
. oan of whos 8 wack and nre nts P rls 
he had mourned as dead. The king recognised and embraced his ‘ . i =n m, @ 6 © prece) re as pea of 
aA we 3 rreat price Nevertheless, let thy handmainden tind favour thy 
favourite ; dehghted with that love which had led her to pass four : 
my 3 s , and tur ‘ 1 prav thee nto mv ie “wu } re 
solitary years in an endeavour to regain his favour, Struck, too, pooh at hay and let thy handmnaiden re em the | of thy 
by the visible logick of so conducive an example, he perceived that countenance, and in the » ts d of thy vous I Kabbi, 
ot these bodily feats which he valued so highly, the most extraor- thongh sur at ! 1 esa, felt asts e ser front i 
rouch hie f ( the vely bis » 
linarvy were easily possible to time and perseverance ; and he re- ougn me . i eane re on 
. : : ' beyan to waver, and, almos mconsci e permitted nseil to 
solved, upon the spot, to abandon so poor an ambition, and to con- : ‘ 
: ' be led out bv his known visiter. ] fe , at a rapid pace 
, , , + : 
secrate the remainder of his life to acts that should command the alk Sie: tonic urter of the city, thev at length stopped be 
respect of Virtue, and win the regard of Fame Ww. 8.8 re a house of handsome exteriour, but ch Abunelech could 
not remember ever having seen betore A s © tap at the door 
. oP . caused it to open, and the Ratti, still t wing tus mystenous con 
> . . 
SELECT TALES. ductor, entered a hall, feebly lighted w is e lamp. Here she 
— motioned him to remam for a short time mal disappearing through 
" 7 = a passage, the Rabln was left alone to meditate upon the strange 
THE TEMPTER, A TALE OF JERUSALEM. : ron é 
adventure in which he was engays But he had little time al- 
It was fast approaching the eleventh hour; the busy hum of the lowed him for reflection, ere the heavy folds of a curtain, which 
holy city had sunk into comparative stillness, and, save some strag- | overhung a small door, were partially withdrawn, and a faur hand 





gling wayfarers, and field labourers returning from their daily toil, and sweet soft voice invited him to enter. He approached, lifted 


few passengers were to be seen in the streets of Jerusalem. One up the curtain, and beheld a superbly-furnished apartment, lit with 
middle-aged man alone kept his seat in the Water Gate, looking silver lamps, fed with the perfumed oil of Samaria. Mirrors of po- 
with placid smile along the ragged road which led down to the Val- | lished metal hung around the room, while, on a low couch, sat, or 
ley of Jehoshaphat: a silver gerah was held between his fingers, as rather reclined, the beautiful stranger, whose charms now shone 
in the act of giving an alms; but for some minutes no object ap- with a splendour far surpassing anything the Rabbi could imagine 


peared on whom it might properly be bestowed. He rose from his | of mortal mould. He essayed to epeak, but the words dwelt upon 


seat, and gathering his flowing robe around him, was preparing to) his lips. She beckoned him to take a seat beside her. He obeyed 
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tremblingly ; but the gentle, assuring smile which she cast upon | 
him, at onee banished his timidity, and he suffered his eves to wan- 
der in unrestrained freedom over those voluptuous beauties ull the 
sight became painful from extreme delight. A female attendant 
spread before them a light but luxurious repast of fresh and dried 
fruits, grapes, figs, apricots, olives, pomegranates, and dates, inter- 
-persed with pots of pure honey, rose cakes of Damascus, and ba- 
nanas of Rosetta; with Egyptian syrop, and crystal vases, in which 
tue rich wine of Helbon sparkled with tempting brillianey 

Fairest of the daughters of men, may I crave thy name, and 
that of thy father’s house |"? said the Rabbi, addressing his unknown 
companion 

**My name is Zorah,” replied the damsel. * My father is of the 
children of Ishmael, an abider in the desert; the fame of the sage 
Abimelech has reached unto the further borders of the wilderness, 
and behold, the heart of thy handmaiden was moved to see the man 
of whose wisdom all nations speak.” 

Lovely Zorah !"’ exclaimed the enamoured sage, “ my wisdom 
is become as withered grass before thy beauty, and the strength | 
of my heart as dew in the consuming light of thine eves. Suffer 
me, therefore, to be unto thee even as Boaz wes unto Ruth, and to 
love thee with the love wherewith Jacob loved Rachel.” 
ese words were ut- 
lighted Rabbi, who 
forah would 





Zorah smiled at the earnestness with which th 





tered, and filling the cup, presented it to the 
instinctively shrank from the dangerous libation ; but 


not be denied 





* Tirge me not, fair damsel,”’ said he “T have a vow against 
the juice of the vine until next new moon.” 
Lori g tear hung trembling!y on 


s countenance fell, and the tn 
her dark eyes’ silken lash. Abimelech, torn with contheting pas- | 
} 
} 
' 





sions, passed his arm around her waist. and drew her unresistingly 
to his bosom: he felt the quick pulses of her heart throb against 
his—her warm sighs were upon his cheek, and the perfumed wine- 
cup at his hps ; human strength could resist no longer, he seized 
the cup wiih desperate hands, and at a single draught quatle d it to 
Ihis row was hroken, and having nothing farthe r to; 


hope or fear, draught followed draught in quit k suecession, till his 


the bottom 


flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes bore evidence that he was no 
longer wider the dominion of reason | 
* Zorah, my beautiful Zorah !" ered he, “my love for thee is as | 
the love which floods cannot quench, nor many waters drown. ‘Thou 
art the leht of mine eyes—I cannot part from thee ; let us, there 
fore, flee unto thy father’s tents, even unto the wilderness as unto 
a city of refuge.” 
“Ah! my lord, thy servant hath neither gold nor silver to 


bear the charge. Could we live like the raven or the stork of the 


desert!” 
Chis olyection had not struck Abimelech before ; he was rich | 


himself, but he could not immediately convert his possessions mto | 





money, and his passion was too violent to admit delay. He seemed 
perplexed and spake not, ull Zorah inquired, in a careless manner, | 
if his next-door neiwhbour was not the meh p bhean, Aaron Ben | 
Rabat | 

“Tt is even so,” replied the Rabbi, sti!l musing | 

* And he hath, 1 aim told, collers tilled with shekels of pure 
silver!" | 
* Tt is said so.” | 

* And shekels of gold, and pois of double maceabees, and pre- | 
cious stones, pearls, and sardonyx, and carbuncles more costly than 
the jewels of the high pric st’s breast-plate '” 

* Tah!” exclaimed Abimelech, as uf a sudden ray of light had 
darted across lis mind: * speak on.” 

* Naron Ben Rabiat is striken im vears and liveth alone—riches | 
are to him as the dust of the earth—there ts a private way from thy 
house into tis.”" 
cried the agitated man, grasping the arm of the | 
* What wouldst thou Shall I pert! my 
| 


* Stop, stop !" 
tempter convulsively 
soulin this thing! Zorah! Zorah ! 
ny ears as the murmurs of fallen waters in the desert, but the bit- 


Thy words are pleasant to 
terness of Marah, even the bitterness of death? is in their taste 
nevertheless, in this also I will obey thee.” 

* Go about it then, instantly,” said Zorah, msing ; * thou knowest 
the private passage into the old miser’s chamber Take this weapon 

thou mayest need t—and when thou hast secured the trea- 
sure, return quickly luther, and all things shall be ready for our 
thyht.”’ } 

\bimelech, whose seruples had by this time completely vanished, 
was no less eager than bis impetuous mistress to acc omplish the 
deed; he ran with incredible speed through the now silent streets, 
and quickly reached his own dwelling. Lighting a small lamp, he 
entered a private passage, which in times of danger had been con 
trived between the two houses, and ina few minutes found him- 
self in the strong chamber of Aaron Ben Rabat 

Around him lay coffers tilled with gold and silver coins, and cas- 
kets charged with precious stones, that trembled with varied but in- 
cessant lustre in the sickly beams of the lamp he bore. He had 
raised one jewel-box to his eves, to examine it more closely, when, 
slipping from his fingers, it fell to the floor with a loud erash, and 
the next moment the alarmed miser rushed ito the apartment. See 
ing a stranger, at such an hour, in the sanctuary of the god of his 
idolatry, he uttered a prercing scream, and throwing himself upon the 
robber, grappled him with alinost supernatural strength. Varuly did 
\lumelech endeavour to escape trom the old man’s grasp, or to 
still his screams : every moment mereased his danger: he heard the 
steps of persons ascending the stairs: not an instant was to be lost; 
the dagger which Zorah had given him was in his girdle; he drew 
it, ane plunged it into the heart of the old man. A piereing shriek 
rung through the chamber, and the unfortunate Aaron Ben Rabiat 
fell lifeless on the floor. Instead of providing for his safety, the 
qwity Rabbi stood petrified with horrour over the quivering body of 
his victim, watching the life-stream welling from lis swe in a bub 
blog tide. When the persons attracted by the publican’s screams 
entered the room, he made no attempt to escape, but surrendered 
hunself quietly into their hands. Tle was instantly hurried to pri 
son, and, amidst the revilings of the crowd, was plunged into a | 
dark, noisome dungeon, to await the publick ignominy of a tnal on 
the following day, m the sight of that people before whom he bad 
set himself up as an example of righteousness. Dasluing himself on 
the earth, he lay writhing in bitter agony, cursing the hour of his 
birth and the fatal madness which had led his steps from the paths 
of virtue; when suddenly a ray of light ilumimated his prison—he | 
looked up—it was Zorah. Her eyes’ dark orbs still shone with un- 
diminished lustre ; but there was in the proud smile which curled 
her elevated lip an expression of demoniack triamph, which chilled 
the Rabbi's blood. Hiding his face in his robe, he exclaimed : 


“ False tempter, begone. I have done thy bidding—and lo! in- | 


nocent blood is upon my hands. I am broken and trodden under 


foot like a defiled thing. The cup of my pride has been filled with | 


gall. Depart, therefore, I pray thee, lest in the bitterness of my 
wrath I curse thee also.” 

“ Rabbi Abimelech, it is said, ‘the vain-glorious man shall fall 
in the snare of his own heart.’ The time hath come, and thou 
couldst not stand fast.” 

“Racea ! art thou there?” shouted Abimelech, as he recognised 
in the speaker the voice of the mendicant to whom he had given 
alms at the Water-gate on the previous evening. Burning with 
rage, he seized the prophet of evil by the throat; but the strength 
of the old man far exceeded his own, and he flung him to the earth 
with a violence that shook his frame. Starting up he beheld, not 
the old beggar of the Water-gate, nor the tempter Zorah. He was 
alone, not in the dungeon of a prison, but in his little chamber, 


with a yellow harvest-moon streaming through the lattice. Several 
minutes elapsed before he could convince himself that the horrours 
he had undergone were but the airy painting of a dream, and then, 
prostrating himself upon the ground, he exclaimed in the fulness 
of his heart, * [tis a lesson from the Lord—I was proud of my own 
strength, and when the tnal came, I was delivered to the Evil 
One” 

From that day forth the Rabbi Abimelech walked in the paths of 
vility He had experienced the dangers of selt-contidence, and 





h il 
he learned to pity rather than condemn those who, like himself, had 
fallen in the struggle with The Temple 


SELECTED POETRY. 
THE PRESENTATION AT COURT 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY 





BEFORE THE DR oom 





resente to-dav, La Susan, 
I must be presented t uv 
1 must be presente Whalw my cousin 


Phe bride, Lady Mackiitos " 











She marned a man who was kmehted last seas 
For ca ma : 

If she's a great la yw there’s no reas 
My la why 7 shou € less 

I] must be presented to-day, Lady Susan, 
I must be presented t ‘ 

Now pray, I Susan, sa at you're p ‘ 
"Tis j ‘ wish to with “ 

\ ‘ ‘ ad I've a right, sure 
I “ i aw 

A t i u shier us Vulgar relations, 
Some pay nt there 

For t id and pearl presentations 
Int i at ‘ 

I mus i ented t iy, Lady Susan 
I mu € |} ited t ty 

Look at me, my $ silly to quarre 
‘ wnt I seen 

My ve V silk petlicoat pd up with laure 
So ¢ " ‘ et 

My tram ot ie satin ciously chosen, 
"Twill make @ pelisse in the spru 

And the ny re i I'm sure, Lady Susan 
I must be ren ke the k 

I must be presente ty, Lady Susa 
f must be presented t iv 

A train Vv kK VE i ent, lowing 
tehind one t I dare sav 

ist ‘ hl hot bea 

To court tu n ul way 

My lappets' 1 ‘ what's the use new of buying 
Three vards ' it ts quite a take-in 

And why ‘ bug u saw | was tying 
Then acetully under my chin 

I must presented t iy, Lady Susan, 
I must be presente iy 


And what's to be done when | stand in the presence 


Dray te lrely upon vou ; 

Must I etviliv say, as | make my obeisance, 
* Your majesty, how do vou do ’” 

To be kiss the king’! Lady Susan, assist me, 
Ish ' © tit e seen 

\“ t. hiss me } ch Oh’ when he Aas kisse 
I shan't ret *k at the queen 


I must be presented, to-day, Lady Susan, 
lu e presented to-day 


APTER THE DRAWING-ROOM 























The draw en the hin 

Vim ve sur " it come iit this s 

1j ca tke Vv teathers and my tram, 

I never look’d so we tore, anid never may again 

J heard a lady toa complaining of the crow 

Ands te nop e¢ t | wonder thev're allow 
ah course if Was ea me, though tathe 1 st cheese 
Sine other made an e match, I o there when I please 

A I was nenta » ‘ ked so fine 

I cid not sec e gown 1 ne he least like mine 
Vin sure L had more « . than as v there, 

Green, red, and yellow fT ed, and 1¢@ feathers in my hair 
Then some one came and took my train, and spread it out bet 

Just as a peacock spreads his ta It ight it very kind 

An ne “tWas 4 blce ing man, dressed out ing ind blue, 
I said, * I thank you kh vs I'd do as much for vou.” 

They led me to his majesty —I thoucht | would have dropped 
He held his hand out frien like, and Kissed me when I stoppe 
And there the king and | were standing, face to face togett 

] said * How ts your majesty 7—1t's 1 hity pleasant weather 
And then the pe e pushed me I didn’t halt like that 


I'm sure the king had halt a mind to hid me stop and chat 
But looking on, lL saw t P 


Nhe didn’t see the k 


sure | hope and trust 





und vet Ithink she must 


1 curtseved to her m stv, t proper thing to do, 


seved to them too; 


And seeing ladies star iw round, Leu 
LT bonowr maids of honour so, | wish to be polite, 
And the queen and all the ladies sauled, which proved that I was mght. 


I knew, thouch ne'er at court before, we what | was about— 
(MM course id not turn my back, bu 
But walking so, | tripped and tell—they make them trains so tig 
And, catching at the frst thing near, pull’d off a lady's wig 


t tried to sidle out 





And then I fainted dead —a dreadful thing to do— 
Until | found myself at . no earthly thing I knew’ 

I've graced a court ' indeed I'll add, bv way of being witty, 
‘Twas in a court that father dwelt—a back court im the city! 











THE PROVENCALE. 


Wit a heart light and careless I dance in the sun, 
When he slants o’er the wave, and the Vintage 1s done—- 
No maiden so merry as I ; 
I rise with the dawn, and I sing through the day 
The deeds of the brave, who, in foray or frav, 
Reap'd the harvest of glory—I glow tll my lay 
Seems to lift my wrapt soul to the sky! 





With my dulcimer, viol, or light tambourine, 

My dear native melodies float o'er the green, 
And waken the echoes around— 

The lark stops is note as he soars to the sun; 

The herds from their pastures disportingly 1 

Nature’s impulses all seem to merge into one 


At the sweet modulations of sound 


Ye gentles of Provence, come list to my lay; 
I’ve a dirge for the grave, a romance for the gav, 
Which their hom has frequently won 

' 


> 
Ren wnd in my own native vallevs of song, 





Like the syrens of old I have charmed the d ill throng, 
And vou 
Wi 


arm, if you listen, ere long— 





tink you —InV Gillv is cone 
LINES FOR MUSICK 
I 


rive me if I do not trust 





hose eves of tender blue, 


For she was to my hopes unjust, 
Who looked so sweetly too! 

1 orgive me—caution now denies 
‘Tue heart's responsive swell ' 

lk s1VE were her deepest sighs, 


Wiom | believed so wel! ' 
il 


Love thine eves for ever plays; 
Hein thy snowy bosom stravs 
Jie makes thy rosy ips 
And walks the mazes of 








Love dwells every out 

Lb ‘« i' if ever touc vd V he irt ’ 
How dif rent is my fate from thine 
No outward marks of love are mine! 
My brow s muuded by despair, 

\ Gref, Love's tter fos 1s there 
l deep w » thy glowimg soul, 


The tyrant Love spurns all control! 





SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH PERIODICALS, 


BAZAARS OF THE EAST. 


Y A YOUNG STUDENT 


lure bazaars of London and Paris, though the idea of them was 


originally borrowed trom the Orientals, atford but little aid in forming 
a just conception of the scenes of traffick which are known by the 


same name in the east No doubt the } h perfection to which 


arts and manufactures have been carried nu 





Lurope—the elevatic 





capaclousuess, and elegance of the buildmys appropriated among 





us to the display of the lighter and more gracetul productions ot 
our industryv—the taste with which the various articles are ar- 
ranged—the neat costume of the sell the beauty and superb 





appearance ol the fair visiters, sé with airv negligence, 


through the crowded galleries—contribute to render an English 








a highly interesting spectacle \nd were trading specula- 


thons more generally attended with success, the moral vect Of the 





place would be no less agreeable than its exteriour Is showy But 
in the faces of those who sit there to sell their wares, It 1s impos- 
sible not to perceive a restless anxiety, the manifestation ol a con- 
o the exorbitant price they pay daily for 


their counters, and of keen arti | ition or apprehension of loss 


I wir eve DUSLV peruses cach passer by , thei polite ness Is paint i 
and unnatural ; vou see they are all unhappy Nevertheless, to an 


Onental, whos i visit Our bazaars tor the first tune, they must 


indoubtedly present the appearance of so many lairy scenes 


\ bazaar m the east, » particularly in Cairo, is distinguished 
w features altogether dil nt It is not a separate building, but 





a small quarter of the consisting of several narrow streets 


disposed upon a square area, and intersecting each other at mght 








ries In general, the houses are iniform in height and ap- 
ance streets are covered above With tnats or canvass, 
orted by light poles or rafters of palm wood, small openings 

bem left at Intervals for the admission of light; and thus, as the 
bulldings are lottv, a retreshing coolness in the aw is alwavs kept 
, Phe shops, entirely open i tront, are raised about three teet 
ibove the level of the pavement, aud have a broad stone benct 
covered with carpets, running the whole length of the bazaar To 
prevent the entrance Of asses, horses, or ¢ umels, a massive iron 
‘ ain, extending across the street and resting in the middie on a 
stone pillar, is found at every adit of the bazaar, and hangs so low 
that all who go in or out are compelled to stoop, and at the same 


thus rendered almost as bright as sice 





time lift the « 





Immense gates, shut at a certain hour of the night, defend the 

trance to the great area of the bazaar, which resembles an exten- 
sive fortress isolated im the midst of a po} ilous erty Here sen- 
tinels are nightly stationed ; but, instead of pacing to and tro, as 


ona military post, they generally wrap themselves snugiy in their 
blankets and slee pon the ground 

In the innumerable shops which line either side of the various 
streets of the bazaar, all the different productions of Europe and 
Asia are exposed, mingled and confounded with each other, for 
sale. Here likewise we find many rare and curious articles, im 
their wrought or unwrought state, from the interiour of Afneca 
ivory, gold dust, ostrich feathers, beads of scented wood, or of 
semi-transparent substances of unknown nature, extraordinary 
seeds or berries, used as ornaments by the capricious inmates of the 
harem. A thriving trade appears to be cared on by the money- 
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changers. Every gold and silver coin of the known world may b_ || the peripatetick auctioneer descants, in glowing eloquence, on the $;Tesn © . — 
. sd s rite FAMILY CIRCLI 
, ) FAI P 
here converted, with little or no loss, into the current money of the || rare merits of the property for sale. If it be a sabre, why, it has re 
country ; for the constant passing of strangers from every land | belonged to Roostum or Antar, and has shed blood by the hogshead 
through Cairo, led thither by curiosity, commerce or religion, | It has been manufactured of the finest Damascus steel—it was ’ r s ' ’ 
familiarises the bankers with foreign money, with the exact value cooled in the Abana—its edge could not be turned by granite—it 
of which they are almost universally acquainted. For several | would cut through the moon. Perhaps he is offering a : WAITING FOR THE HARVESTERS 
years past, however, the English sovereign and the Spanish dollar |; Imagine the agreeable ideas, the graceful allusions, the neh and ny S wiLuts 
are the gold and silver pieces most in request Spirit-stirring associations, connected w! shawl! Who knows ve 
. ’ . ', ° ° ° theres sat ‘ ‘ 
Next in importance, perhaps, to the bankers, are the goldsmiths || whither it may find its way’ His imag on penetrates through Au | , 
and jewellers, many of whom are persons of considerable skill, |; doors, and walls, and troops of guards, imto the harem, and pi \“ vas e her, and whos s 
I } ] 
and, from their assiduous application to business and their parsi- , tures it thrown negligently round the waist of some young sultana Were , menage & weet 
monious habits, have amassed great wealth. In the knowledge of | Or, sepposing it has been already worn—for second-hand goods \ ~ . 
precious stones they are probably equalled by few Europeans ; and are by no means viewed with contempt in the east—what a field is \ er now 
in cutting, polish ng and setting them, though possessing but then opened to his ingenuity '—he will swear it has been at Mecca ~ . t 
clumsy tools, they exhibit extraordmary ski! They appear, how- that its fringe has licked up the dust of the Kaaba, that it has beer D = ee 
ever, to be unacquainted with the secret of blanching pearls; for sprinkled with the waters of Zemzem, that it has touched, at 4 . P 
Mohammed Ali, who scems to be lavish in supplying the artificial |, Medina, the golden railings of the prophet’s tomb. Or, Mashallah 7 n 
c + + t . ‘ \ 
wants of his harem, has recourse, in this part of the business, to it may have been worn and darned by some pretty favourite of the Was 
Europeans. Some time before my arrival in the country, his high- Shah of Persia, some captive princess, sighing, in a gilded prison, 1 
ness had purchased of an Itahan merchant, for two thousand, for the liberty and innocent happiness of her chu! d. “Buy e . . 
) ’ oo 1 - . ‘1 « . 
pounds, a magnificent pearl necklace, for one of his women Ihe this article,” savs he; “itis as good as a talisman, as you yo ‘Me 
merchant made frequent applications for the money, but was put. selves will admit when you have heard its history Do you se 4 ru , 
off with promises, and, at last, began io suspect his highness these spots’ Nay, don’t be afraid: come nearer, and look at them ~ ‘ . 
meant that the present should be made at his expense While I.) Ay. thev are blood-stains How thev come to be there I] shall ex I y a _ 
. 2 . . ‘ ‘ 1 s 
was at Alexandria, the lady, who had probably grown tired of the plain. Many years ago the Shah of Persia, while engaged Wi 
toy, and longed for something new, took it into her head that the hanting, was separated from his companions, and, after deri 1 ‘ 
pearls were not sufficiently white ; and the necklace was, in con- several hours among the woods, toward evening emerged into a A un ese 
sequence, returned to the merchant, for the purpose of being sent spacious plain, where there was an Eviatencampment. His majesty _— , 
on wt. I MEVOTION 
to Italy to be blanched. | saw it in lus hands Phe pearls were though he loved not those wandering tribes, and had very littl ral ri 
of exceeding beauty, and of the largest size. He smiled with de- faith in their loyalty—for, in fact, he had murdered some of their It consists on this: in a habit of turn r the " ( 
light, like a man who had recovered a lost treasure. “I will send) chiefs—was nevertheless constrained by hunger and his utter yno- |) Whenever they are not taken up with some | wr , 
them to Europe,” said he, **and thev shall be made whiter; but, rance of the country, to trust himself among their tents Ac. Every man has some subject or other, to w » hie thoughts 
per Dio! she shall never see her necklace again, until I get my cordingly, riding up with afleeted composure, and addressing him-  “"'°? ; yare not particularly oecupi Ina ehrstian this 
’ q . o r ort sto hom ‘ chiristia ‘ \ 
money for it self to the first man he saw, he requested to be conducted to the ; ‘ Wheat nes 4 ‘ ni \ 1, Wah 
: . . . : . 8 Ss, sitt his chamber, lying t ni “ul, ist 
One of the articles in which the goldsmiths of the east ds; chef'stent. On arriving betore the door, a voung woman, beautiful ¢; u raw, of then ae. \ . rd, t . 

e ’ | i the a’ i “ »tha tite 
their taste, is the cerf, or stand, of silver or gold, in which as Zuleikha, but unveiled, as is their custom, came forth, and, ob { » hia t » 3 » his devotions ; and devouen t : 
coffee-cups, among the great, are presented to the guests. Re- serving that her father was old and intirm, entreated him to alight x ‘ “ ws when it us hted up from w | 
sembling an egg-stand in form, the zerf is frequently ornamented and enter. Her loveliness pierced his heart like an arrow For Sith . s nature f rable Ue whe 
above with the most delicate filigree work, not inferiour, in elegance some time he sat still in the saddle, gazing at her eves, without “ . \ i! . race, his love, his con 
of execution, to the finest specimens of Malay workmansiup. The answermng a word Presently, perceiving lus amazement, she tr s “ this We ' med ‘ res, thates, tow 
nose jewels, the ear-rings, the necklaces, anklets, bracelets, the peate d ber imvitation ; and the Shah, starteng as from a dream, dis . t ", ¥ : “ Pour Tea 

1 | \ . has v ' 
ornaments for the forehead and bosom, the jewelled girdles, the mounted, and apologizing tor his a ce of manner, f her . J : pied ; 
“ t ! “ t t ' ot tee Mas « 
rings, signets and amulet cases, which are found in their shops, all imto the tent Here he was received with true Evhait '\ - . ' \ . 
. I . ‘ , rrew an 
of native workmanship, are often executed with much taste and, when he had eaten, taking the old chief aside } ow fa { ’ t t * 
Numerous shops are filled with blue glass beads, which are chiefly **Mashallah,”’ said he, * vour da ter is beautiful T am the) ey - ' , ry : P 4 
purchased by Arab pedlers, who, with these and other light wares, Shah, will vou give her to be the sun of harem \ r t hetw 11 ’ , 
travel from village to village, supplying the country belles with “*Tt is Impossible " rephed the old ma she is already mar sch . shen ‘ " 
tinerv. Considerable quantities, also, appear to be purchase d tor ried ; and her husbat dad, a voung not our Siro will tu or 1 \ l “ “ " ens li 
the markets in the black countries im the interiour of Afnea, | presently, loves her more than lus eves.’ vw a - ! ' 
whither the merchants proceed with the slave caravans. The **] will make him governour of a provinee,” re ved the SI , ‘ '8 merane i 
. . , . ’ ij ‘ i resin oe t 
stranger, desirous of beholding the bright eves of Cairo, should ‘if he will yield her up to me My heart 's scorched to a cin : , rs ' | ’ 
n- 4 i . 2 - ‘\ i Ww 1 t to 
saunter in the morning about the jewellers shops, ard all others **It cannot be.” rephed her father ‘She is the star of my m 
} ner the 
where articles of female dress and ornaments are sold :— tribe ; her husband is my bravest warnour. IT am old, and who \ t for ' \ { we. a habit and « 
Thither win tins knows In a short time my horse and my spear may descend to 1 , by others 
Some to > and some t e un ne him lam on the ‘ lure ol the gr | i i t { 
a6 } ’ ’ P of Persia “ ' ! 
In spite of all restr ts of custom and jealousy, those who ( ma exe une un I ‘ 
ie : ' veld } i he « 4 t " \ 
possess remarkaiie beauty will contrive some means of cisplaying mitre Ia him yieid her mid i sas er Ww 
’ neeaanle 
The ladies of various harems, as manv, sometimes, as te na oma ~ | 
“ae t' se 1 F } i { ( ( ri Is i i 
Lock, mav offen be scen the bazaar, each company under the su . . my ¢ I y Meer ‘ wer 
nenntendence of an enn W! e the ar s is oc pied the Shah Bb t sav no more ol t | au ‘ e by r ’ var ef 
watching the foremost, or clea 1 way for them through the s hot I 1 Coan ", 
. 4 . rh rc ve . ‘ a? | } Py * ‘ " ? 
crowd, some of the others f thev appen to observe a stranger Ilis majesty exh . ve . . : ? ‘ { . 
will turn the mouth-ve vide and extulut their beautiful lips every mnans head was a es B t 7 
‘ i «il e for « 4 on ' { . t . 1 i Th 
chin. the Ik ms of the f whic tus th t ecess to getes : remanec t lor ‘ te » in | ~ t ch 
e, these being e features t Gis ome vie ! 2 | ‘i an | ' 
“ . h? Ps - j P , oT ’ | 
1 the east, whe every we s eves are ack Mashalla there »< a ve I. » e000 i} 
rs. } s na it 1 \ at at = ‘ ' 
e eve, much less characterstick expresst tha qg  GAULarers, Pera) ana ho suy, we m . ‘ ‘ 1 t \ ’ ipartials 
posed When a lady w s forth. attended onlv bv a —_ \ wij 1 Ira neh mityv i 
; ‘ Not further took } ot , ‘ ' ' ws. ts : ie , 
she st more tx V overst s 1 ot custom ! 
} Shahs ting compa s ris, alter travers the « \ \ I (. if ire \ 
en even ¢ ta 1 with a stra e or take a . ' e 
ill directions, having discovered that ( ste sa the \ Vi veal 
7 hum, trom time to time, wit 2 revelation of he 
key s tent, came ga t ' ‘ suieratve num X : 
if occasion permit, renew tf ac i ince t s + adi 
. rs 1 dt sort of msolene \ x f 
spite of her national prejudices, she experienced a = al nes" x a ges 4 a ; . : ‘ , 1 t ‘ He wl 
disposition to contract trendships beyond the pale of the harem — OW H WAS Als majemy © Merge i tf" tot “ 
a ! rt rit ‘ i | mn “0 : i ret 
Instances of this I ve myself known ms - Si Man, Who, apprene g evil, athe \ V ti what y 
} ' 
Tot vever, to the other attractions of the zaar— there S harem, Ne sa \ \ I ve 
‘We are not secustomed to ent sublects © ' 
s I ce where one can more agreeabiv sip his co © ors! ce a 
hee - we {ceo them the honour to ‘ ‘ ‘ ers r ‘ will not w 
Re ! a ys \ COSs, ne or Ww 1 a pleasar 
st! nt res < ; lescend t \ ’ 
‘ ’ one may ere ¢ Vv a spectacle ever changing men of woes e present ¢ e, we « “ ‘. 
eee. Re Pee SEG PS 
2] tions, of complexions, In every variety of costume, are though determined, snou y : ' u ni ‘ Twn 
ower and authe \ sted to us. Sec ry * 
ving to and fra, tw that ried ut and unea ‘ t \ 
| . = your can Your da ter | mus ive IH f "ny y 
| C s the resorts « siness os wl 
Ww i wd erace, sh eve a come ‘ ‘ 
ywed air = Mi re vy tro te es . \\V fe to ey \ 
. f mestimable value; if ne s he < ve ‘ 
s vers | aaicen onic who frennent : v 
: ‘at ' 
rs mia t tlhe favor res ar se ther . o . l r ” 
t s cool, covered streets . ev w j The ns cart Wa . It stirred w 
among us for e Orv < . 7 vered \! , nt it 
xj ‘s ‘ s | ' ! ! r ‘ 
by no means s wers . s bee t 1, to “« \ c 
me on = oe ' 
nd require only shade and a refre s breeze to te them \ slow : 
4 t =f af ‘ ‘ ee s t ae sto t tv ‘ hes 
walking ‘ nee 
Not the east extraordinary amonea the vic r ‘ ve Is sutemit to it a y a . r grac 7 ‘ i a it 
} 1} eT au i iva * ' 
re the dervishes. from ditlere s of the Ma ‘ ve aes ‘i . ’ \ 
These ‘ ' . ' aie Phos b eadily granted was f ; 
* . i p to her » he sw ore ‘ 
sake the w ‘ withstanding, t ; 
t t \ The Vise ‘ sto It ve \ 
s v before s AS “ " “ es ; 
t j s ] sav the sore = “ ey ve 4 ( ria PNY 
Vv mane bs ev ¢ ‘ . ‘ 
= Wich many. ig cae ; ve pas ewe s, vo . s ‘ ; iracter as 
Hlow « \ do me s Ne | ‘ ‘ it 
s motive , ae > ie tg 
- ® is V © te 4 th 1 
s a eV ‘ . t stist, ¢ i ical , l ' tan } 
- Slas i mA r s ‘ \ . fo 
1 = , ' 
s¢ etlv a \ ‘ s ¢ ‘ g ~ The 
eve while vy st t s ‘ satis t ! ds gto . f ‘ ) 
) 7 © . ' ser " at ~ 4 Y es tie Y l hey 1 > 
s i vy of the « yun il ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i¢ at \ ck 4 ‘ . ‘ ’ | t ‘ ‘ ; 
tot . sw ‘ s sen s, for w eve purpose t ‘ > ‘ to the € i i re ! 
< gregate tovet \ ’ ew " e crow ‘ rats ter i ‘ s ! 
, not 
selves for what they Ps rthe pro is : - F <e of « de His shaw! ‘ . 
' ‘ \) 
anv species of a suitlicrent « ens my fe ( Evlat ess e sent as a tle es iH 
‘ ‘ hi 4 ' t T r . 
sacrifice of what are v regarced as pleasures ou e way it te » the i . Ibedo s, whos 1 ) ur 
Bust , ) ¢ ris see i \ ous parts of the { ro Such ist storv o s article ] ue r ly \ we " onenort u 
. se P S eS ° ’ . . {1 \ ta the joyve an tr 
vazaar, an auctioneer, who, | ing up a do arrelied g ’s a ote Mm virtue, oO at Bite \ y . ired a moon with those t 
sabre, a watch, or a minated manuscript of the Koran, offers After such recommendation, who could resist boving’ I be c sts ye j hat we should, ¢ 
the article to the hoghest | ler Some one begins, perhaps, with the purchaser, and the blood of the Evlat pr . . wir » hh en nks ngeindasnesuec | 
& piastre, a second says * two,” a third “five,” and so on; while | giously preserved in London, as a relick rendered sacred by love G 
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ORIGINAL NOVELLETTES. 


VIOLANTA CESARINI. 





BY N. P. WILLIS 





IN THREE PARTS—PART THE FIRST. 


“ When every feather sticks in its own wing, 
Lord Timon will be left a naked gull.” 

Ir was an eve fit for an angel's birthnight, (and we know angels 
are born in this loving world,) and while the moon, as if shining only 
for artists’ eves, drew the outlines of palace and chapel, stern turret 
and serenaded belvidere, with her silver pencil on the street, two 
grave seniors, guardians in their own veins of the blood of two 
lofty names known long to Roman story, leaned together over a 
balcony of fretted stone, jutting out upon the Corso, and aftfianced 
a fair and noble maid of seventeen summers to a gentleman whose 
character you shall learn, if we come safe to the sequel 

“The cardinal has offered me a thousand seudi for my (ior- 
gione,” said the old Count Malaspina, at last, changing his attitude 
and the subject at the same time 

« Anima di porco !” exclaimed the other, ** what stirs the curtain? 
So, he olfers but a 


The wind is changing, Malaspina, Let us in! 


thousand! T shall feel my rheumatism to-morrow with this change 


But a thousand 'ha ha! 
“ Let us owt, say I! murmured two lips that were never made 


Let usin! Let usin!” 


of cherries, though a bird would have pecked at them ; and stealing 
from behind the curtain whose agitation had persuaded her father 
that the wind was rising, Violanta Cesarini, countess in her own 
right, and beautiful by heaven’s rare grace, stepped forth into the 
moonlight 

She drew a long breath as she looked down into the Corso. The 
carriages were creeping up and down at a foot-pace, and the luxu- 
rious dames, thrown back on their soft cushions, nodded to the 
passers-by, as they recognised friends and acquaintances where the 
moonlight broke through; crowds of slow promenaders loitered 
indolently on, now turning to look at the berry-brown back of a 
Contadina, with her stride like a tragedy-queen, and her eyes like 
wells of jet, and now leaning against a palace wall, while a wan- 
dering harp-girl sung better for a baioch than noble ladies for the 
praise of a cardin il; at one corner stood an artist with his tablet, 
catching some chance etlect, perhaps in the drapery of a marble 
saint, perhaps in the softer drapery of a sinner; the cafes, far up 
and down, looked like festas out of doors, with their groups of 
gaily dressed idlers, eating sherbets and buying flowers; a gray 
friar passed now with his low-toned bensdicite ¢ and again a black 
cowl, with a face that reddened the very moonbeam that peeped 
under ; hunchbacks contended testily for the wall, and tall fellows 
(by their long hair and fine symmetry, professed models for seulp 
tors and painters) yielded to them with a gibe. And this is Rome 
when the moon shines well, and on this care-cheating scene looked 
down the Countess Violanta, with her heart as full of perplexity as 
her silk boddice-lace would bear without breaking 

I dare say you did not observe, if you were in Rome that night, 
and strolling, as you would have been, in the Corso, (this was three 
years ago last May, and if you were in the habit of reading the 
Diario di Roma, the story will not be new to you ;) you did not ob 
serve, | am sure, that a thread ran across from the baleony I speak 
of, in the Palazzo Cesarini, to a high window in an old palace oppo- 
site, inhabited, as are many palaces in Rome, by a decayed family 
and several artists. On the two sides of this thread, pressed, while 
she mused, the slight fingers of Violanta Cesarim ; and, as if it de- 
scended from the stars, at every pull which the light May-breeze 
gave it In passing, she turned her soft blue eyes upwards, and her 
face grew radiant with hope—not such as 1s fed with star-gazing ! 

Like a white dove shooting with slant wings downwards, a folded 
slip of paper flew across on this invisible thread, and, by heaven's 
untlickering lamp, Violanta read some characters trace d with a rough 
cravon, but in most sweet Italian A look upwards, and a nod, as 
if she were answering the stars that peeped over her, and the fair 
form had gone with its snowy robes from the balcony, and across 
the high window from which the messenger had come, dropped the 
thick and impenetrable folds of the gray curtaim of an artist 

It was a large upper room, such as is found in the vast houses of 


the decayed nobility of Rome, and of its two windows one was 


roughly boarded up to exclude the light, while a coarse gray cloth 
did nearly the same service at the other, shutting out all but an ar- 


h plaster were covered 





tist’s modicum of day. The walls of roug 


with grotesque drawings, done apparently with bits of coal, varied 
here and there with scraps of untramed canvass, nailed carelessly 
up, and cove red with the study of some head, by a famous master 
A large table on one side of the room was bardened with a con 
fused heap of brushes, paint-bags, and discoloured cloths, sur 
mounted with a clean pallette ; and not far off stood an easel, covered 
with thumb-marks of all dyes, and supporting a new canvass, on 
which was outlined the figure of a nymph, with the head finished 
in a style that would have stirred the warm blood of Raphael him 
self with emulous admiration. A low flock-bed, and a chair without 


a bottom, but with a large cloak hung over its back, a pair of fouls 


anda rapier, compli ted so much of the furniture of the room as 
belonged to a gay student of Corregio’s art, who wrote hunselt 
Biondo Amieri 

By the light of the same antique lamp, hung on a rusty nail agamst 
the wall, you might see a very good effect on the face of an unti- 
nished group in marble, of which the model, in plaster, stood a 


little behind, representing a youth with a dagger at his heart, ar- 
rested in the act of self-murder by a female, whose softened resem- 
blance to him proclaimed her at the first glance his sister. A 
mallet, chisels, and other implements used in sculpture, lay on the 
rough base of the unfinished group, and half disclosed, half con- 
cealed, by a screen covered with prints by some curious female 
hand, stood a bed with white curtains, and an oratory of carved 
oak at its head, supporting aclasped missal. A chair or two, whose 
seats of worked satin had figured one day in more luxurious neigh 
bourhood, a table covered with a few books and several drawings 
from the antique, and a carefully locked escritoire, served, with 
other appearances, to distinguish this side of the room as belonging 
to a separate occupant, of gentler taste or nurture. 

While the adventurous Violanta is preparing herself to take ad 
vantage of the information received by her secret telegraph, I shal 
have time, dear reader, to put you up to a little of the family history 
of the Cesarini, necessary no less to a proper understanding of 
the story, than to the heroine's character for discretion On the 
latter point, I would suggest to you, you may as well suspend your 
opinion 

It is well known to all the gossips in Rome, that, for four succes. 
sive generations, the Marquises of Cesarini have obtained dispen 

t} 


sations of the Pope for marrying beautiful peasant girls from 
neighbourhood of their castle, im Romagna. ‘The considerable sums 
| vid for these dispe nsations, reconciled the Holy See to such ar 
unprecedented introduction of vulgar blood into the verus of nobility, 
and the remarkable female beauty of the race, (heightened by th 
addition of nature's aristocracy to its own,) contributed to maintay 
good-will at a court, devoted above all others to the cultivation ot 
the fine arts, of which woman is the Eidolon and the soul. The 
last marquis, educated like his fathers, in their wild domain among 


the mountains, selected, like them, the fairest wild-flower that 


sprung at his feet, and after the birth of one son, applied for the 
tardy dispensation. From some unknown cause, (possibly a dim 
nished bribe, as the marquis was less lavish in his disposition thar 
his predecessors,) the Pope sanctioned the marriage, but refused to 
legitimatize the son, unless the next born should be a daughter 
The marchioness soon after retired (from mortification it was sup 
posed, to her home in the mountains, and after two years of close 
seclusion, returned to Rome, bringing with her an infant daughter, 
then three months of age, destined to be the heroine of our story 

No other child appearing, the young Cesarini was legitimatized 

and with his infant sister, passed most of his youth at Rome. Sore 
three or four years before the time when our tale commences, this 
youth, who had betrayed always a coarse and brutal temper, adn 

nistered his stiletto to a gentleman on the Corso, and flying from 
His violence and atro 


Rome, became a brigand m the Abruzzi 


city, in this congemal life, soon put him beyond hope of pardon 
and on his outlawry by the Pope, Violanta became the heiress of 
the estates of Cesarmi 

The marchioness had died when Violanta was between seven and 
eight years of age, leaving her, by a deathbed injunction, in the 
charge of her own constant attendant, a faithful servant from Ro 
magno, supposed to be distant kinswoman to her mistress. Wath 
this tried dependant, the young countess wss permitted to go wher 
she pleased, at all hours when not attended by her masters, and 
seeing her tractable and lovely, the old marquis, whose pride in the 
beauty of his family was the passion next to love of money in his 
heart, gave himself little trouble, and thought himself consoled for 
the loss of his son in the growing attractions and filial virtues of 
his daughter 

On a bright morning in early spring, six years before the date of 





our tale, the young countess and her attendant were gathenng wild 
flowers near the Fountain of Egeria, (of all spots of earth, that on 
which the wild-tlowers are most profuse and sweetest,) when a de- 
formed youth, who seemed to be no stranger to Douna Bettina, 
addressed Violanta in a tone of voice so musical, and with a look 


so kindly and winning, that the frank child took his hand, and led 


him off im search of cardinals and blue-bells, with the familiarity of 
After this day, the little countess never 


came home pleased from a morning drive and ramble in which she 


an established playtellow 


had not seen her friend Signor Giulio; and the romantick baths of 





Caracalla, and the many delicious haunts among the ruins about 
Rome, had borne witness to the growth of a frie ndship, all fondness 
and unpulse on the part of Violanta, all tenderness and delicacy o 
that of the deformed youth. By what wonderful mstinet they hay 
pened always to meet, the delighted child never found time or 
thought to inquire 

['wo or three years passed on thus, and the old marquis ha 


grown to listen with amused familiarity to his daughter's prattle 


lent had varied the 





about the deformed vouth, and no ime pleasant 


tenour ot their lives and rambles, except that, Giulio once falling il, 
Bettina had taken the young countess to his home, where she dis 
covered that, young as he was, he had made some progress in 
moulding mm clay, and was destined for a sealptor. This visit to 
the apartment of an obscure youth, however, the m irguis had see 

fit to object to; and though, at his daughter's request, he sent the 
young sculptor an order for his first statue, he peremptorily forbade 


him and Violanta. In the paroxysm 


irther intercourse betwee! 


of her grief at the first disgrace she had ever fallen mto with her 





master, Bettina disclosed to her young mistress, by way of justiti 
cation, a secret she had been bound by the most solemn oaths to 
conceal, and of which she now was the sole living depository—that 
this deformed youth was born in the castle of the Cesarim, in Ro 
magna, of no less obscure parentage than the castle's lord and lady, 


and being the first child after the dispensation of marriage, and a 


| 


estates of Cesarini ; and the elder son, by the terms of that dispen- 
sation, was illegitimate. 

lhis was astounding intelligence to Violanta, who, nevertheless, 
child as she was, felt its trath in the yearnings of her heart to Giu- 








lio; but it was with no little pains and difficulty on Bettino’s part, 
that she was persuaded to preserve the secret from her father. The 
Romagnese knew her master’s weakness ; and asthe birth of the 
child had occurred during his long absence from the castle, and the 
marchioness, proud of her eldest-born, had determined from the first 
that he alone should enjoy the name and honours of his father, it 
Was not very probable that upon the simple word of a dome stick, he 
would believe a deformed hunchback to be his son and heir 

The intermediate history of Gi lio, Bettina knew little about, 


simply informing her mistress, that, disgusted with his de formity 


the unnat th s . ade ' . 
he unnatural mother had sent him to nurse in a far-off village of 


Romagna, and that the interest of a small sum which the marquis 


suppose d had been ¢ xpende d on masses for the souls of his ances- 


tors, was still paid to iis foster-parents for his use 
From the ume of this disclosure, Violanta’s life had been but too 
happy. Feeling justitied in contriving secret interviews with her 


other; and possessing the efficient connivance of Bettina, who 


rrew, like, herself, almost to worship the pure-minded and gentle 
Giulio, her heart and her time were blissfully crowded with interest. 
So far, the love that had welled from her heart had been all joyous 
and untroubled 

t was during the absence of the marquis and his daughter from 
Rome, and in an unhealthy season, that Giulio, always delicate in 
beaith and hable to ¢€ xcessive tis of depression, had fallen ill in his 


sO iT 


v room, and, but for the friendly care of a young artist whom 
As he 
} 


he accepted the offer of Amieri, his friend, to 


he had long known, must have died of want and neglect 


evan to recover, 


“Er 
share with him a lodging tn the more elevated air of the Corso, and 


the more readily, that tuls room chanced to overlook the palace ol 


i 


Cesarina. Here Violanta found him on her return, and though 


displeased that he was no longer alone, she still continued, when 


Ameri was absent, to see him sometimes in his room, and their old 


haunts without the walls were frequented as often as his health and 


strength would permit. A chance meeting of Violanta and Amieri 
in his own studio, however, made it necessary that he should be ad- 


mitted to their secret, and the consequence of that interview and 





others which Violanta found it im vossible to avoid, was a passion in 
the heart of the enthusiastick painter, which consumed, as it well 
might, everv faculty of his soul 

We are thus brought to an evening of balmy May, when Giulio 
found himself alone. Biondo had been painting all day on the face 
of his nymph, endeavouring in vain to give it avy other features 


than those of the lady of his intense worship, and having gone out 
to ramble for fresh air and relaxation in the Corso, Giuho thought 
he might venture to throw across his ball of thread and send a 
missive tO his sister, promising her an unimterrupted hour of his 
society 


With these preliminaries, our story will now run smoothly on 





ORIGINAL INDIAN BIOGRAPHY, 


SHINGABA W°’‘OSSIN. 
Suincapa W'Ossrn, or Jmave Ntone, was a Chippewa, and first 


chief of his band. In summer he lived on the banks of the St 


Marv’s, at the outlet of Lake Superioar—in winter he retired with 
his band to his hunting-grounds. Fish was his food in summer; in 
winter he subsisted on the carcases of animals, whose fur was the 
great object of his winter's toils, it being the medium of exchange 
with the traders for blankets, strouds, calico, ammunition, vermilion, 
ete., and such articles of necessity or of ornament, as he and his 
people required 

Shingaba W'Ossin was one of the most influential men in the 


leservedly esteemed, not only by the 


Chippewa nation He was « 
Indians, but by the whites also, for his good sense and respectful 
and conciliating deportment. In his person he was tall, well pro 
portioned, and of a commanding and dignified aspect. In council 
he was remarkable for a deliberate and thoughtful manner ; in social 
intercourse no less so for his cheerfulness lle w as dispose d to be 
familar, vet never descended to frivolity He was of the totem 
of the Crane, the ancient badye of the chiels of this once power- 
ful band 

War is the chief glory of the Indian. He who dissuades from 
war is usually regarded as a coward: but Shu gaba W'Ossin was 


the uniform advocate of peace, vet his bravery was never ques 
tioned I rhaps his exemption from the imputation of cowardice 


gto his having, when but 





was ov a youth, joined several war 


parties against the Sioux, those natural and implacable enemies of 


his people, to reach whom he had to travel at least five hundred 


miles. He ts said to have distinguished himself at the great battle 
on the St. Croix, which terminated the feud between the Chippewas 


and the Foxes. In that battle he fought under the northern Alaric, 
Waab Ojeeg 


We made our voyage up Lake Superiour in 1826. So Jate as that, 





f Waab-Ojceg was never spoken but in connexion with 
some tradiuon exemplifving his great powers as a chief and a war- 
riour. He was a man of discretion, and far in advance of his 
people in those energies of the mind which command respect, 
wherever and in whomsoever they are found. He was, like Pontiac 
and Tecumthe, exceedingly jealous of the white man. This jea- 
ousy was manifested when the hand of his daughter, O-shaw-ous- 


go-day-way-gua, was solicited by Mr. Johnson, the accomplished 


son, he was consequently the rightful heir to the marquisate and || Irish gentleman, who resided so many years after at the Sault de 
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St. Mary, and who was not better known for his intelligence and 
polished manners than for his hospitality. He lived long enough to 
merit and receive the appellation of Patriarch of the Sault. This 
gentleman was a native of Dublin or Belfast, in Ireland. In the 
course of his travels he arrived at Montreal, when he determined 
to ascend the great chain of lakes to the head waters of Lake Su- 
periour, On arriving at Michael's Island he heard of Waab-Oyeeg, 
whose village lav across the strait which divides the island from 
the main. He made him a visit. Being well received, he remaime d 
some time, formed an attachment to his daughter, and solicited 
permission to marry her. Waab-Ojeeg replied to his request thus 

*« White man, I have noticed your behaviour. It has been correct 
But, white man, your blood is dece:tful. Of you, may I expect 





better things’ You say youare going to return to Montreal—go ; 
and if vou return I shall be satisfied of your sincerity, and will give 
you my daughter.” Mr. Johnson, being honest in his professions, 
went to Montreal and returned, when the chief fultilled his promise 
The amiable, excellent and accomplished Mrs. Schoolcraft, wite oi 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esq., so favourably known as @ tourist and 
mineralogist, and a family of as interesting cluldren as we met with 
in our travels, are the fruits of this marrage 

Waab-Ojeeg used to stimulate his warriours to battle by singing 
a favourite war-song. Doubtless Shingaba W’Ossin, on the memo- 
rable occasion reterre d to, felt the stirring influence of this song 
We received the following translation of it from Mr. Johnson, to 
whom the Chippewa language was quite familiar 


On that day when our heroes lay low, lay low, 


On that day when our heroes lay Ww, 
I fought by their side, and t nt ere I dred 
Just vengeance to take of the #, the toe, 


Just vengeance to take of the toe« 





On that dav when our clneftains lay deac iy dea 
On that day when our chettair v dea 
1 fought hand to han the head my band, 





And here on my breas 
And here on my breast have I bled 


Our chiefs shall return no more, no more 

hur chuets shall return fo tnore , 

And their brothers in war, Who can’t show sear tor sear, 
ld 


Like women ther fates sha 


Like women their fates shall deplore 


Fine winters In hunting we’ Si vi, we'll spend 
Fine winters hu we'lls 

Then our youth grown to men, to the war lead aga 
Au 


And our days like 





yvur davs like 











It is not surprising that, under such a |e ngaba W'Ossin 





ent to make cood his ¢ laims to brave rv ilu 


should acquire fame suific 
after life. 
the white man, is peculiarly sensitive, he could counsel his band to 


Thus fortified at the point where the Indian, no less than 


cultivate peace, al d atte nd to the more my ortant concerns of hunt 
ing, without the danger of losing his influence over them. ** If my 
hunters,” he would say, ‘* will not take the game, but will leave the 
chase and join the war parties, our women and children must sufler 
If the game is not trapped, where will be our packs of furs ’ And 
if we have no furs, how shall we get blankets?) Then, when winter 
It is time enongh to fight when the 


war-drum sounds near you—when your enemies approach—then it 


comes again we shall perish ! 
is I shall expect to see you painte d for war, and to hear vour whoops 
resound in the mountains ; and then you will see me at vour head, 
with my arm bared- 
* Just venceance to take on the 
Besides thus wisely counselling his people to live in peace, and 
follow the chase, he gave much of lis time to attending the publick 
councils convened under the authority of our government. These 
counc ils, in those re gions espe cially, had lor their pring ipal obye ct 
the adjustment of boundaries between the tribes —encroachments 
upon eat h others’ territory being a principal cause of war. Coun- 
cils of pacification were held in 1825 at Praine du Chien, on the 
Upper Mississippi; at the Fond du Lac Supenour in 1826; and at 
the Butte des Morts, on the Fox River of Lake Michigan, in 1827 
Shingaba W’Ossin attended each of these councils and signed the 


treaties. We were present at the two last, and witnessed the good 





conduct and extraordinary rence of the subrect of this brief me- 


moir. At the council of Fond du Lac, Shingaba W'Ossin was th 





first to respond to the commissioners. He spoke as follows 





“ My relations—Our fathers have spoken to us about the line made at the 
Prairie With this Land my band are satistie You wh ve on the ‘ 
are most interested. To vou lleavet su t. The e was lett unfinished 
last summer, bul w ‘ she this 

** My relation The land t ef ed torr ilf-breeds Iwill select. 1 
leave it to vou to pr le vour reserves f wr 

* My friends—Our fathers have come he to establish a sel at the 
Sault. Our grea er the hills t Pres tof the Unite 
States,] has said this w he we lam willing. It may be a good th 
for those wt wish to send ther ¢ re 

** My broth “ ‘ ers have t me ? e to speak words t . 
Do not think s They have i is ad to eat 1 ‘ 7 
tohace smok 

* My brot Ta ‘ o £ at futhe 7 een at t et 
make us live as t i ar to make irpath clea 1 
cloudy. 7 (ireat S 1s scattered those clouds. So have 
ties passed away 

“ My friends—Our fathers have come here to embrace t ' 
Listen to what they s tw x for y ! ¢ 
on vour lands, I « e youtosellit. Itisof no uset s. Thevean mak 
articles out of for ! li anv one has anv knowledge » this su 
Lask him to br tt e 

“ My brothers—Loet us determine soon. We,as well as our fathers. are 
andious to go home 


This talk was taken down as it was interpreted, and im the words 
of the interpreter. A good deal of the speaker's style is no doubt 
lost. Criticks tell us that Pope, m his admirable translation of 
Homer, has failed to show the father of poetry to his readers in his 
original costume. It is not surprising, therefore, that an Indian 





interpreter should make the Indian talk like a white man. There 
is enough in this address of the old chief, however, to show that he 
was a man of sense and discretion. A few explanatory remarks 


may make this more apparent. The ‘ line,” to which he referred, 


was the proposed boundary between the Sioux and Chippewas. He 





and his band, living five hundred miles from it, were not so imme- 
diately interested as were those bands who bordered it. Hence, 
although he and his band were satisfied with it, he referred it to his 
* relations,’ who were more immediately concerned, and whose 
peace and lives depended upon its suitable and harmonious adjust 
ment. to decide for themselves 

The next subject was one of great importance to the whole 
Chippewa nation. It had for some time engaged the attention of 
Shingaba W'Ossin ; and the proposition originated with him. It 
was, that reservations of land should be laid off in the most genial 


and productive situations, and assigned to the half- breeds, to be 





cultivated by them. The wisdom and humanity of the measure 


will appear, when the reader is informed that almost the wholk 


country of the Chippew as is sterile, and that scarcely anv veyet 


bles do, or can grow in it. The soil is cold and barren ; and winter 
pervades so much of the vear, that if seed of anv kind be sow: 
except in the most favourable situations, the frosts overtake and d 
stroy the hoped-for increase before it arrives at maturity The 
Chippewas sutler greatly by reason of their climate, and when, fro 
any cause, they fail in their hunts, many of them perish with co 
and of starvation. The frequent recurrence of this calamity led 
Shingaba W'Ossin to consider how it might be provided agaist 
He saw the military gardens at the Sault, and those of Mr. Jo 
son, producing, by the culture that was bestowed upon them, large 
crops of potatoes and other roots. It occurred to him, that if the 


hail breeds of his nation could be mduced to profit by such exam 





ght husband away these products of the earth, and 


when the dreaded famine should threaten them, they could retire to 


the neighbourhood of those provisions and be preserved 


his earnest entreaties, and seeing in the plan everything to 


recommend it, and nothing to oppose it, the commissioners inserted 








1 article in the treaty making the provision, and accompamed 


with a schedule of the names of those half-breeds that were give 


in by the chiefs of the various bands, and who tt was imtended 


should engage in this new emplovme nt Ihe persons to whom it 


was proposed to make these g 





s, were prohibited the privilege of 


conveving the same, without the permission of the President of the 





red States 


This article in the treaty was not ratified by the Senate. So the 


old chief was saved the trouble of select 7 situations for the hail 


reeds of his band; as were his 


relations,” to whom he left i 
to * provide reserves” for theirs 


Shingaba W'Ossin was the patron of the school that has since 


been established at the Sault for the education of Indian childrer 
ind advised that the thousand dollar annuity, the only annuity the 
tribe receives, should be appropriated for its support It was ac 
cording|y done Hle was not an advocate for school knowledge 1 


his own family, but remarked that some of the Chippewas m 
profit by it. In this he gave proof of jus disinteresvedness 

The largest mass of virgin « opper, of which we have any know 
ledge, is in the Chippewa country It is supposed to weigh from 
twenty-five hundred to three thousand pounds. The existence of 
this mass, and the fact that preces of copper were brought in by 


the Indians, who assembled from many parts of their country to 





ief that the country abounded tr 


this metal. The commissioners endeavoured to obtain all the 


attend the council, induced the 
knowledge they could on this subject, and their u quirtes were re. 
y Shingaba W'Ossin, im the manner as indicated in 
his talk 

It may not be out of place to remark, that this huge specimen of 
Virgin copper hes about thirty-five miles above the mouth of the 
Ontanagon ot Lake Su eriour ; and on the west bank of that rive a 


a few paces only above low-water mark An intelligent gentlemar 
who accompanied a party sent by the commissioners trom the 
Fond du Lac, for the purpose of disengaging this specimen of coy 
per from Its bed, and transporting it down the lakes to the | 
Canal, and thence to New-York and Washington, says * Tt 
sists of pure copper, ramified in every direction through a mass of 
stone. (mostly serpentine, intermixed with calcareous spar.) 1 


veins of one to three inches m diameter; and in some parts ex 





hibiting masses of pure metal of one hundred pounds weight.’ 

It was found impessible, owing to 
being intercepted by mdges of sandstone, forming three cataracts 
with a descent, in ull, of about seventy feet,” to remove this great 
natural curiosity. Specimens were broken from it, some of which 


we ascertained were nearly as pure as a silver dollar, losn 


fusion, a residuum of only one part in twenty-seven Evidences 
were sclosed, m prying this rock of copper from its position, con 
firming the history of the past, which records the eflorts of cor 
panies to extract wealth from the mines that were supposed to 
sbound there These evidences consisted in chisels, axes, and 
various implements which are used immoning. Ttishi probate 
that this copper rock may have once been of larger dimensions 
since those who worked at it. no doubt, took away specimens, as 

ve all persons who have since visited it 

It was in reference to the wish of the commissioners to obt 
every poss e information respecting the existence of copper 
the ¢ pewa country, that Shingaba W'Ossin was indaced to sav 
‘If anv one has any knowlecge on this s ect, I ask him to bring 
it to light.” In doimg this, as will be seen in the sequel, he place 
himself above the superstiions of lis people, who regard this mass 
of copper as a mar fou 


Being weatherbound at the portage of Point Kewewena, we had 
an opportunity of observing the habits of Shingaba W'Ossin , and 
occasionally to hear him talk. During this ume the old chief made 
frequent visits to our tent, always in company with a young Indian 


who attended him. At this time he was a good deal concerned 


about a blindness which threatened him. He spoke principally of 


this, but never without saying sumething in favour of his attendant. 
Among other things he said—* Father, I have not the eves I once had 
Iam now old. 1 think soon this great world will be hid from me 
But the Great Spirit is good. I want you, father,to hear me. This 
young man 1s eyes to me, and hands too. Will you not be good to 
him!’ At each visit, however, inflamed as were the old chic fs 


—* = aes ‘ , 
eyes, he would, like other Indians, be most grateful for a littl whis- 


seV, and like them too, when he had tasted a little, he wanted more 
It is impossible to conceive the ratio with which their want's in- 
crease, after a first tast I'he effects are maddening. Often, to 
enjoy a repetition of the beverage, have instances occurred, m which 
life itself has been taken, when it stood between the Indian and 
his cherished object of his d ht. S taba W'Ossin would in- 


duige m the use of this destructive beverage, occasionally ; but 


even when most caer . fhee, he was harmiess so generally 

d the k v tee S tance mssession of him On the oecasion 
referred to, we found n to t e, 4 r, and free from alli 
asperities Of manner or temper. He was then in his sixty-third 
year, 4 used to assist in the management of his canoe, and in all 
the business connected with the prosecution of 8 VOoVare He kept 


company with us to the Fond du Lac; not always, however. et 


camping where we did. The old man and his party partook of our 


refreshments , and when he would meet with anv of his people who 


| ! 

al been taking teh, he never failed to procure some, and always 

divided his good luck with us, appearing happy to have something 
to offer in return for our attentions to him 

Sh iba WOssin's father was named M O.Salig Hk 

was the chiet and chromeler of his tribe With him died much of 

rtracitionary information. He was also noted for the tales which 

reiated tor the amusement of the young. But he was a volu 
\ lie marned four wives, three of whom were sisters By 


e wives be had twenty children, Each of the male children, m 
ne, deemed homsell a leguumate chief, and attached to hunself 
ne | mwers Political divisions were the consequence The 


nony of the band was thus destroved, and the posternty of the 


crent eluet seattered along the waters of the St. Mary's 
! t elleet of S iba W'Ossin, om these times of 
te r the remacy, became manitest Ile secured the 
espoct ' contdence of his band, and was atl acknowledged 
Ni‘tu rfirstiman His band became more and more at 
ntil on all hands the chowce was admitted te be well 
t i that he upon whom it had fallen merited the distinetion 
Ilay secured the general conhidence, he counselied his charge m 
cir t s, and enabled them to overcome all theo difieulties 
whit vy tis kindness and general benevolence of character, he 
race nself beloved Ile was on all occasions the organ for ex- 
es the wants and wishes of his people , and through him alse, 


hev received both presents and advice trom the officers and agents 





| our \ niment 
I) the late war im I . Shingaba W'Ossin went to Vork, it 
Canada, ¢ dan mterview with Proctor and Tecumthe. Nothing 


s known of the object or result of this interview, except that on 


of tis brothers jyomed the British, and fought and fell m the battle 
of the Thame n Upper Canada His death was deeply lamented 


by Shingaba W'Ossin—so much so as to duce the behef that he 


counselled, or at least acer 


esced in, his pommng the British standard 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


AN OLD MAID OF NINETEEN, 


Hetero! This very day, 1 am nmeteen' What an alarming 


fact' What a green old age! Nineteen winters have left their snows 





upon my forehead, nineteen summers ther withered roses on mv 





cheeks l crows-feet, | fear, have made their abominable ap 
pearance ; the wrinkles begun them detestable ravages! Oh! tha 
ale ’ it surely makes me look older than I really 

' I'll wet other. But it's no use I cannot conceal the alarm 
rfact that lam nmeteen' Ah! how time slips away: how the 

e world « es Well—all sublunary jovs are transitory ; 
rele I feel the f tof time most sensitively in my own 

cast Just imaygme my distressing plight—nineteen and an old 
mand! Loam getting subject to the rheumatism; | am quite a 


irtvr to thet thache, and | am begun rto fanev tt isthe turck 


i x ¢ " , it rs very dolorous to me Ah! things were 
ere I was young But those delightful days are gone 
one for ever ’ l mie'ta ‘itary old maid to pine im lone. 
ess oer vi i and ceoserte cole thw to tuse on tiv var ty 
‘ ij mh y utter v thiessness of t earties Vor and 

rw € pot 
t ! w 
A ‘ “ “ 
But for for me shose breast the milk of homan kindne s not 
turned to the ! t os and whe st ‘ ‘ mmy untort 
ite lellow- creature it least upon t oe » do not, hike me, oF 
y the superiative bie ol et mv) with eves beammg wi 
ence ess a ‘ ther one t al iriertit 
{ t ‘A sca ead me th ‘ . ‘ ct ee 
ture the mor is to my berr a conster or 1 fee ome ol 
the svu Ol the disease mys 
The hearts of this generation are becoming ossified! And whe 
ther we are to become stone locomotives, flint steam-er cs, OF 


walking statues without souls, is 4 problem which, though causing 
me infinite anxrety and profound meditation, | yet have been totally 
unable to solve. What is u that causes the diflerence between this 


generation and their ancestors’ In the olden tume knights and che 
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valiers fell in love at first sight ; and, if we may believe historians, 


this sentiment was not the mere transient feeling of an hour, but the 


cherished principle of life 


and chevaliers are immersed in sugar, indigo, cotton, and tobacco | 


and cargoes of tea, blind to all the allurements of beauty, and deaf to 


the voice of the charmer, charm she never so wisely ; and, if their 


industrious minds are allowed any relaxation, it 1s merely a specu- 


lation on the probability of a railroad to Apalachicola, or a canal to 


the Pacifick Ocean! And why this neglect’ Surely not because 
the beauty of our sex has deteriorated—for it is acknowledged that 
the more the mind of a woman becomes improved by knowledge 
and cultivation, in the same proportion does the style of her coun- 
tenance become more elevated and intellectual. And it is an equally 
admitted fact, that (to quote the expression of one of my own happy 
sisterhood) the mammas of that age might go to school to the babes 
of this! Why, then, this apathy ? No reason can be assigned but 
that newly discovered disease, the ossification of the heart. I do 
verily believe that if an angel, in all the sublimity and transcendant 


Leauty of her heavenly birth, were to enter the shop or counting- 


house of one of our money-getting citizens, he would merely tn- | 


quire if she came to purchase brown sugar, brandy, 0: some other 
article in the way of his vocation, and if she did not, he would return to 
his accounts, utterly regardless of his celestial visitant ! Such are the 
degenerate descendants of our chivalrick and susceptible forefathers 

But my lamentations do not altogether proceed from my overflow- 


ing benevolence to the human race. Little would it matter to me 


were all the dames in the city, nay, in the world, to be allowed to 
shed in solitude pearly tears over their disappointed manwuvres— | 


to fall like me into the sear and yellow leaf—like me be doomed 
to lead the apes they loved on earth in the dark regions of Pluto 
As Ihave just said, little matter would this be to me; for, in my 
poor judgment, the greater part of them would be much happier 
single than double. But my alarm and amazement are principally 
excited bv the discovery, which I can no longer conceal—that I par- 
cipate in the general aflliction—that my heart also is undergoing 
the process of ossification! To this distressing acknowledgment 
I am impelled by the conviction that the more I breathe this petri- 
fying air, the greater becomes my indifference to the other sex— 
and that not certainly from any want of warmth in my tempera- 


ment, tor 





* From the brilliant sun of a southern sky 


Mine eye caught its lustre, my cheek its die.” 
Or, in plain words, I ama native of that most fiery and indepen- 
dant little state, called South Carolina, and it is my firm belief and 
opinion, that then and there, that is to say, at the time of my birth 
in the abovementioned combustible country, there did mfuse them 
selves into my composition some stray sparks of that tire for whieh 


its children are so famous. ‘The society of young men ts to my 


, for thev seem to have 





now matured judgment no longer agrecaul 
contracted an impediment in their speech whie h hinders them from 
uttering anything bat monosyllables and short sentences, except in 
the way of business, unless it may be now and then a dish of poli 
ticks, sometimes most wofally seasoned. As to the old I cannot say 
that they exactly suit my taste. When | was young, and retlected 
on these (now to me worthless) matters, [ used to consider thirty 
as the acme of matrimonial bliss, but that dream ts over, for ina 
man of the world, my suspicious disposition could repose no trust ; | 
and love witheut confidence is the day without the sun, the flower 
without the perfume. In short, after fitting and mature delibera- 
tion, | have arrived at a conclusion which I cannot but consider as 
a most consummate and finished piece of wisdom ; namely, that they 
who enjoy the blessings of singleness of spirit, follow my illus- 
trious example and remain so still, for who that has breathed the 
spirit of liberty, would fling herself beneath despotick chains 
Love no longer exists here ; he was once, it is true, a little boy, 
but heathen gods, like men, must one day grow old, and the earth 
with age being wan, poor Love began to feel his wings growing tee- 
ble, and his hand not so able to point his arrows as correctly, or 
shake the sands of time as fast as he used to do, therefore, he re- 
signed his sceptre to Fashion and fled to heaven; whither, sweet 
sisters, let us follow him ! 

Alas! I foresee that my warning voice will find but few listen 
ers. Roll on, then, vain world, and thing beneath the wheels of ! 
your triumphal car the votaries who will so madly reject the sweets 
of celibacy for the miseries of Hymen. Roll on, but | and my sweet 


sistertiood will tread the path to heaven together JOSINA 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ADVENTURES IN SEARCH OF A HORSE, 


Ans interesting and instructive book, with this title, has been publich« y 
Saunders and Otley, in London, and has already run through two or three 
editions It conveys mach usetul information respecting a ho Tite 
a style much above the ordinary works upon the same sulyect The w- 


ing extracts wil! give the reader some idea of the amusing manner in wh 


the author treats his sulbect. 


STAGR COACHMEN 


| 
— | 

' 

| 
In modern times, the outside seat, t} 
casual travellers, is one of very doubtful comfort 
meet with a broken.down squire, who, having hunted or dri 
himself into poverty, is fain to take the reins in hand, as the only 
resource for which his habits and neglected education have qualitic 
him. Being your equal, and perhaps more than your equal by birth, 
he soon admits you into his secret; and then courtesy forbids the 
alternative of silence. Talk with him you must, but ** his talk 1s }, 


uch much coveted by 


Sometimes vou 








of oxen ;" and unless you are more than half a beast yourself, your | another dance with a dandy ! 


Now the descendants of these knights 


ment, corresponded with the philosophy of the sentiment 


publish it ; but I believe he is well known in Derbyshire. 


Another character daily found on the box. is your would-be gen- 
tleman, without other pretensions to the rank than such as tip-tep 
He has 
the tlash dictionary by heart—will talk ribaldry by the hour—atlect 
familiarity with all the titled fashionables of the day; and if re- 
pulsed by silence, will retort by rudeness, ere your journey is over 


vulgarity of slang and innate impudence can give him 





A QUAKER HORSE-DEALER. 


My first adventure was with a Quaker. There are few things in 
which the Society of Friends evince their characteristick shrewd- 
ness more than in their judgment of horse-flesh. I have a most 
sincere respect for them, both in their collective and individual 
I have long known many of them, and my acquaintance 
| has taught me to value and esteem them; I therefore approached 
|, the owner of the first object of my speculation with much conti- 

dence. It was a well-bred, gay little animal, full of life and spirit ; 

and though scarcely high enough for my taste, I approved and pur- 
* There 


character 


chased him. Friend Joseph was very precise with me 
is the horse, friend ; the price is thirty guineas.” 
* Will you allow me to try him, sir ”” 


| who is in fault.” 
’ 


what soundness is 


no less.’ 


I was satisfied, paid my money, was well pleased with my pur- 
chase for three days ; and then discovere d, what very little reflection 
might have told me at first, that the Quaker being two stone lighter 
than myself, and presumably a quiet rider, a horse that would carry 
him safely, would in less than a week break his own knees and en- 


danger my neck ! 


j;. though not fit for me 


j some time after he was driven a stage of fourteen miles, and kept 
the lead of a chariot and four, with a new married couple, starting 


from the church to spend the honeymoon ! 





A STRONG HORSE 


I resolved that my second purchase should at all events be strong 
enough to bear me. I therefore pitched upon a cob; he was, to 
use the acce pted phrase .** bait hike a castle ;” there was *“ no 


nonsense about him,” most assuredly ; but he unluckily moved like 


' 
a castie 


it is an eternal tral of ene’s temper; many a time has the provo- 
cation brought me within an ace of Martin’s penalties. My * cas. 
! 


tle” had **no go” at allinhim; when [ first brought him out of 


} 


the seller's stable, he seemed as gay as a lark ; 





l suppose 
had not been used for a twelvemonth; at the end of a mile all h 








he kicked ! 


\ good ash-stick broug! 


stored the equilibrium ; nay, it did more, it actually compelled a 


canter, and uf my arm only had been in fault, | had still stres 
enough left, to have coaxed the canter into a gallop; but, ¢ 





when we arrived at that focus of roads and confusion, Battle-bridge, 


whether it was that he knew not which course to take, [ cannot 
say, but he paused in his full career so abruptly, that [ found my- 
self upon his neck, instead of his back, and had he advanced another 


vard, | should undoubtedly have found my own bac k on the vrour d 
; 1} 


decided on my course at once—I walked him to the Veterinary 





College , ascertained that his wind was as thick as his carcase, and 
sold him at Osborne's the next day to “ a timid old gentleman,” 


for whom he was exactly suited 





AN OLD HUNTER 


A very respectable stable-keeper, with whom I had former trans- 


actions, introduced me to an old hunter of los acquaimtanes 
must own that I entertain great distrust of vour hunters « 
into hacks! but the mtroduction was good ; the horse w 
and the tout ensem 


dav’s trial could discover He would netther pass nor be 


favouralle he had but one fault, so 


either by stage, omnilus, or uackney-coach' a matter ot 


slightest consequence in Leicestershire ; but rather conven 


Oxtord-street 
} 


I was speedily remounted ; nothing is more easy in London. * A 


charming goer; so docile that a lac 


thread,” tound me seated on his back within eight and forty hours 


} 


His charms were thrown away upon me, and mine were equally 
} 


powerless with him ; his faults were two-fold—he had neither legs 


to carry him, nor m nd fo go, much Ie ss wilh twelve stone on his 


th sides, | 


back ; and after much solicrtation, equally painful on bo 





discovered to my chagrin he would make an excellent ¢ g 
horse, but had an insurmountable olyection to the saddle ' He was 
sold at the bazaar to a butcher, who scemed as well satistied with 
his purchase, as | was to get nd of hun 


4 DANDY'S HORSE 





Another “charming” brute attracted my atter 


to make trial of him. We danced a dt together with every 
gentleman and lady that we met mounted in Elyde ~and I soo 





found that the lovely creature was better s ‘ 
tome. He passaged away in stvle by the band of the Guards, t 
every soldier grinned a salute, and no rhetorick of mine conk 


divert bim from his obvious purpose of escorting them to the palace 
Once, indeed, I prevailed oa hing to turn his head, but it was only 


to passage the other way At last, in sheer desperation, | planges 


both spurs in him at once ; he gave a spring that would have cleared 


a horse and gig, and then fairly bolted ; running at speed to his 
stables again! I would as soon fondle a mad dog as take such 





forced conversation soon ends in mutual disgust. I once met with 
a bright exception to this rule. In the winter of 1833, I was tra- 
| velling through one of the midland counties, and I found in the 
coachman a gentleman who had dissipated his fortune at collegs 
rae I discovered his change of life by mere accident, and asked him if 
speculations ; sealed up in bank stocks, smothered in bales of silk | was rightly informed! * Yes, sir,” he replied, ** and changed as 
my fortunes are, I am contented; for in the midst of my gaiety, 
I never was so happy as now that I am earning my bread, and 
| maintaining my child, by driving seventy miles a-day 3” and I 
| heard that the respectability and unaffected humility of his deport- 
I cannot 
recall his name, and if J could, it would not perhaps be right to 


* Thou art a stranger to 
me, friend ; thou mayest injure the animal, and we shall not know 


* Will you warrant him, sir?”’ “ He has always carried me well, 
friend ; I believe him to be sound, but few men are agreed upon 


“Ts thirty guineas the lowest price /" “I 
have asked thee what I believe to be his just value, and I shall take 


But I was not deceived ; he was a good horse, 
I sold him again, and lost nothing by him ; 


have the greatest aversion to a horse that * won't go ;’ 


ck” was gone, and my wrath began ; my spurs were sharp, but 


as. 





ly might drive hun with a pack- 


BARGAINING FOR A HORSE. 

I have really been astonished to find how gencrally uninformed 
the dealers are in the very elements of veterinary science, and how 
unwilling they are to receive correction; though this, it must be 
acknowledged, is the usual characteristick of illiterate men. In fact 
most of them are better judges of their customers, than they are of 
their cattle. Such a colloquy as follows, usually begins the negotiation : 

“f want a horse, Mr. Smith.” 

“T shall be happy to serve you, sir: will you walk round my yard 

“I don’t wish to give you a high price, Mr. Smith.” 


“T have horses of all prices, sir: is it for the saddle or harness ?” 

“T shall use him, perhaps, for both purposes.” 

This unlucky answer at once stamps the customer; an inferiour 
animal is the first to which his attention is directed—an instant suf- 
fices to show his pretensions to practical knowledge. The customer, 
if very green, at once walks up to the shoulder to scan his height; 
the horse starts at the rude approach of a stranger, and the question 
is promptly asked, “Is he quiet?’ On receiving a favourable an- 
swer, which it would have been wiser, and not quite so green, to 
have obtained before entering the stall, the customer reaches his chin 
upon the shoulder, and estimates the height within six or seven 
inches. 

* About sixteen hands, Mr. Smith ?” 

“No, sir; not more than fourteen two. Will vou see him out?” 

Abashed at his mistake, the buyer nods assent; and when the 
animal is walked out, stares at him as if he were a rhinoceros, look- 
ing askance first at one leg, and then at the other. 

“Tl warrant him sound, sir.” 

* Are his legs quite right ?” 

“ No better in England, sir.” 

“ He seems, to me, to stand rather awkwardly ;” and then first 
comes out the reluctant admission—* But I am no judge of a horse.” 

Had the same declaration been made frankly at first, no harm 
would have been done: the dealer would have anticipated a review 
by the farrier, or, if honest, would spontaneously have suggested a 
trial; but now you are at his mercy. 

; “Run him down the ride, Tom.” 

After gazing at him in silence, as if he had never seen a horse be- 
fore, the cockney, for very shame, makes some unmeaning remark. 

“T think he goes very odd behind, Mr. Smith.” 

“*Tis only his way of going, sir; : 





| young horses are raw in their 
action.” 

Are they ? What may be his age and off my gentleman syirts 
with a knowing look, to examine the mouth, pulling the bridle, and 


twisting the jaw as if he would break it, to get a peep inside. 





”« 
poor animal shrinks from such painful and unwonted scrutiny, and 
back starts the cockney in dismay. ; 

* Does he bite, Mr. Smith, eh?” 

“No more than you would, sir.” 
‘T am afraid he won't suit me; have you any other to show me 


I want a quict animal, for Lam not much used to riding 


I shall have a lot in next week, sir; and, in a half whisper, “a 
full-grown jackass among them.” There ends the matter—Mr 
Dimity walks off in a dudgeon, and indemnifies himself by boasting 
of his sagacity in escaping from “the fangs of that rascally horse- 
dealer, Smith, who wanted to palm off a vicious horse upon him, 
but he was too knowing; while Mr. Smith, on the other hand, 
piously resolves to “ take in the next greenhorn of a man-milliner,” 


out of revenge for the trouble of useless!y showing his stud. 


it him to his senses, and re- || 


} 


rth} DRESSING AND FEEDIN A HOR-E. 


| , 
It is yet more important to superintend both his dressing and feed 


ing, when he arrives atan inn. I never trust this to an ostler, nor 


even to my own servant. I stand by, and watch whole cere 
} 
l 


mony. Good policy, as well as humanity, dictates tl 





Ss pre caution ; 


for, of all the annovances to which a traveller is subject, none is 
more intolerable than to find his horse disabled, probably by a chill 
(as it is techmically called) at a dull country inn. Three davs 


penance, gaping at a well-thumbed, greasy, provincial newspaper 


threading the dirty, smoky passages from the coflee-room to the sta- 


ble, and back, in feverish impatience for the irly bulletin; prosing 
consultations on drenches, balls, and diuretics, with the village cow- 
leech; muzzing over a gloomy fire, amidst fumes of stale tobacco, er 


the unsavoury nose-bag of a farmers’ ordinary on market dav 





fumbling the fingers in the breeches pockets, in sad anti pation of 
landlord's, farrier’s, and ostler’s fees absorbing all their contents: 
such are a few of the miserws, all of whieh m t iN en saved 
by a little self-denial in postponing vour own a wr to your horse s 
and in atter » his mal comforts in i » yourself 
It ist ‘ rtoor t corn, or even to examine its qualit 
and see it given; ft trave r must see 1 eaten. Even where ostlers 
are honest, their ests are often knaves. Before I was duly sens 
ble of the va of these precautions, Ton iv noticed that my horse 
! hey vr “ .w tiisl l Seen the oats ] 
m r, and had 1 mitt rten minutes 
reonver M t stlerin va I knew that the anima 
t t fy venty mun s to finish his corn 
“ n mix M ( ft, retur to his mar r, I found it 
' t I told the ostler my sus s, and he was not less anxjous 
than myself to deteet the eulprt. Loo red hun to bring another 
f ind a ndful of nettles: Talso bought a littl cow-itch ata 
st's « nt town We putt W unobserved, into 
to ra to prevent the horse 
{ 1 - WV trap s t A 
$8 was f carrie nen im the 
=i s I ss 8 ! swear 
\\ I s hands with 1 of her r xed 
WwW l t ve t te satista ] i] Thine i Vv ite t | 
him t n s \ Limxture oft sand cow-itch wast 
finest diet in the w for a coach-horse on a journey!’ When I 
menuoned the cow-iteh, Lthought the fellow would have gone mad: 


and not without reason; some of the spicula had attached themselves 


to the cull of his coat, ; I doubt not that they tckled him w some 


purpose fur a week after! 
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— LITERARY GLEANINGS, | TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS FOR 
=~ erg: ons = - = We are not unfrequently favoured with communications from correspondents ) ’ 
med PENCILLINGS FROM BOOKS AND PAPERS. sou to Shieh had 41 mor a0 alt ananeen mag 8 po apace 
how tolerably legible hand Many such, we are Pry Sere we a Vew-) 
t be 7 e - therefore, under the table without beang read. Nothing obscures th 
Ae BY A SOLITARY STUDENT. merits of a communication more than Fe fom ey Be fal ESTE A wR 
excellent article has been condemned because the edit : uted t t ‘ 
e of ANECDOTE OF SIR EDWARD CoKkE.—When a political stratagem was practised writer ali the mistakes which the rilegubility of the writing ha pelled him a : 

ion py Charles the first to keepcertain members out of the house of commons, by ed ee, We do not contend for an elegant graceful hand; to write’ 
pricking the iown as sherils in theu rent counties, among them was eautifully ts an accomplishment which tt 13 , . for eve . 
the celebrated Sir iward Coke, whom overnment had made high she- (unless the services of Mr. Bristow are resorted t wut to write plain 

id? nf for Bucks. It necessary, perhaps, to be a le and practised law weinin [ne power of any on * Mail Robbery ude ; th shou I ( 
yer to discovert means he took, in the he f bis resentment, to elude “5 ollect, that where umprobable tinct saree ‘ ‘ ns sh l Star 

=e the insult. This great Jawver, » himself, perhaps, had often administered e Faken working & nd elat ting the suppose ‘ us York 

Ss. the oath to the sheriffs, which it had, century after centurv, bee usual tor The Imit ations 1 Elia” weil not , rles Lan — . * The racte 
them to take, to the surprise of all persons, drew up except iS against t Troubadou =e srer aleve . : os t rb 

: sheriff's oath, declaring that ve Could take it. Coke sent his exceptu glaring faults, which the author can readily reme writing vf *A Pas at the ‘ 

oar to the attorney-general, w in immediate orde 1 council, subm ‘ge trom the lite of a 5 euery t ' a. fut iz, and ment & 

suf- them to ‘all the ges of I ' Our legal luminary had condesce not incident enough in it tom uf inte : , 

ner only to some ing us « s t Ss exceptions it irth : ugh very well executed, the conception and gn of th ticle ts exceed ’ 

™ was of anatu ‘ ‘ ’ t oeune All the judges of England ugly commonplace 

rmait; assented, and declare that there was one part of this ancient oath which . : 

tion t stev ereatter be left out! This articth ‘ 
un anudd nce to destroy anda ir et a ‘’ T ‘ T y r sta 

an- y « larves, Within your ba I HE NEW -\y O RK MIRROR. : ; 

. 10 t! most ancient of Protestants, an ad questi — - = = —_— 

hin was, in fact, condemning the ¢ . i Sat ‘ aa ; = . 

Sie ee a SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1837 

ven at i at present all hict > owe ‘ t 1 
obligation t he resentment s hdward Coke, f ‘ 
down as sheriff of Bue ao <4 parlia wt’ The vine Paronemast The taculty of punning is one which can be a , or at : F 

oath changed, tm ‘ he Was we but be Was not excused tas east very much improved, by practice An accidental good t 1 the ‘ “ = 

+ it, after it was ac wodated to the Conscientious and lyns-cyed Gelechon | kind has not unfrequentiy made a confirmed punster for lite. It gets to bea w 

the of an« st “és “ . P . ; , haint which, as Sancho says of sleep, covereth a man all over like a mantl : ; oe 

Ok- wie f th at tar ‘ ‘ a -“ R ike th : ’ i eneeos on o =e : = It wraps up all his other faculties—leaving only a loop-hole at which his nu _ 7 cnsian 
to his grace, rented a sua " ier him, near Huntley castie, trem Sits and keeps watch for passing quibbles. Like a man after dinner, he sees  Wesy . 
some cause, had taller rlits yinents AY tstew i e, al n every word hastwoor more meanings. Not a single individual, aiabeseans as ‘ A 
the duke's absence, seized the ta er’s stock for arrears of rent, a sive; oweve , e, of the vocabulary, can escape him—high « w, rich of ent sultan, the v 
tised it by the parish criert e rouped, or sold by auction, on a fixe RR Italian ope Tine } 
The duke happily returned in the interva Hlis tenant, who knew the poe ee polysyllables, he visits them all alike with the same case of ner 

. made the best of lus way to hun * What is the matter, D * sa punishment. Pu has been very unjustly condemned as the west 

Irst duke, ashe saw him enter melan \ Donald told his sorrowtul stor. ina | species wit, and the ty of Doctor Johnson, who said that a man.” ! 

o.” concise and natural mann It toucl the duke’s heart, and pr iced any " n would pick a echket. hes heen frocuaut wht asiona 

“ otns { ~ s he chee 1 thdr at the ctures j . t se whe 
rm = een eng = nel : : cS si se sitor Pier soxcaptcin ea) ! aia? ae itoce nthe cde I punonof the ursus Major w ass for what : ~ . . “ 
ew the duke, W it s sion ‘these are the s S who int € tis Ww ‘ ‘ sider that s own ex - eT) : ' ch . ‘ 
ia with God tor me My 1 I) said Donald, ** v t be ter {thes ‘ t ave pick 1 ke e ne > . . fs 
to apply voursell tivtoG nself I went to e Sawneyv G , ave . . 1 ; ‘ . i,t he dea 
don, and to littie Sawney G ton itan I'd not come to vourg we'ss ‘ 4 - *} a I t hast 
Icould not ha’ got my discharge, a baith Land my bairns had bee ‘ . t ‘tw t “ tsma me 
he- RovAL METHOD OF PUNISHING a LIBEL.—When I Moleswortl , me w ' t. He setst 1 roa ‘ . machin 

. lished his cele ated Account of Denmark, mar sages tw k were Ss past the ste s ‘ , ' 

TK. found extremely ensive tothe reigning mo “ his an ssador, uspersion M sw vt t t ‘ t . ! 
complained the iit, an t ~d f iW wt the head s of ac trv ta Aw . we \ “ 
the author. ** Tell his Danish majesty,” said King W un, * that leannot, reap et ¢ ° . , » thes t ’ 

cir by my own anthority spose of the heads of mys ects, 1 1 t — aS . wss ‘ . ‘ i 
his majesty any redress, ex tthatica ‘ ! M swort ater the t is W i ‘ ‘ 

= the nature tt ap} at iw ow i i 54 ert the exte © powe “ t st A i i ‘ 

ad tion of lis book.” et tickle . " ‘ pani Its ‘ ewes 

nd suPPER."—W W was in the Escuria k at | ever, be pe e ' ' — ; ‘ 

“he ture the Last 8 ' there ! ot mane . . 

I s t t e? Vv ne = ” : ’ , , 

nha , time ¥ s have " ts parenta l st t s 1 tha 
after anotle aliw vt se \ Were \ t ‘ st, we ‘ e the ‘ which was otra . 
ul mans, ¢ s , iv . ‘ 1 ‘ “ “W say , * , 
generation las pass iW t ‘ t gures im the e re 
mained unchanged! 1 em till | sometimes think, that they fa eee ee eee moh areas om wenintese 

e? the realities, and we it shadows a long ‘ to the riled ' ' - . 

that he w take s fres ent Mr.¢ ra ‘ " 
EPITAPH ON AN INTEMPERATE MAN ; x . 3 

ia Weep not for I the warmest tear that’s ' 4 : “ . 

Ir Falls unavailing is . ; és x“ 

as Take the a e the es wou give S . ¢ t A \ ' ‘ 

ng L not trin t uk to dive “ t t ‘ s S ' uN \ 

se- Wit.— What is this wit, w f the vanity of n If we examine t Mr.¢ s bat toy 

m. it in a natura t t i t ‘ iste e slightes ‘ ‘ ' ’ ‘ sil ‘ ave been Turkey | 

' pour of indispos sa ' w i t ay dis : 

Mi, der; a happy o 1 ‘ may «t 4 we down aur gre j 4 A write “w > ime Ww ‘ t i . 

A an assemblage a mie ta il s Ww ire s r ‘ m . ‘ 
exhausted and t t 5 t t New t 
seems to grow " the ess . 
which evapor s j the ¢ 
if we cons ss t , . 
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